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Columbus Day, October 12, is perhaps more 
symbolic of inter-American ties than any other 
on the calendar except Pan American Day. Long 
ago the Latin Americans pointed the way by ob- 
serving the anniversary of the discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere as a national holiday; now 
a group of people in the United States have 
launched a voluntary drive to stimulate appro- 
priate celebrations throughout their nation. “Oc- 
tober is a logical time for schools in this country 
to study their neighbors to the south,” they point 
out. “This can be accomplished through study of 
the history, geography, politics, economics, and 
culture of American nations. . . . It will also pro- 
vide an opportunity to study the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a family of nations.” 


Suggested school and college programs on 
Latin America and Columbus Day are furnished 
free on request by this National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day, which has opened of- 
fices at 1192 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


This explorer for the Spanish Catholic Sover- 
eigns is one of the most controversial figures in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere. And yet 
so many facts are missing that no one is even 
sure what he looked like (note the widely con- 


trasting reconstructed portraits of him on 
page 8). 


In this special issue on the Discoverer, 
AMERICAS presents a European’s backward look 
by a Spaniard of world-wide renown, Salvador 
de Madariaga (page 3), and an appraisal from 
this side of the Atlantic by a young U.S. his- 
torian still in his twenties, Michael G. Hall (page 
6). In the period piece on page 18, a Spanish 
American, Fernando Romero, describes life on 
the high seas at the time of the discovery. For a 
bibliography of the outstanding books on Colum- 
bus that have appeared in various languages 
(page 39), Americas turned to Javier Malagén, 
a staff member of the Pan American Union who 
is editor of the Inter-American Review of Bibli- 
ography and who lent the editors a guiding hand 
in planning the entire issue. 


Americas offers this fare with an accompany- 
ing reminder from the Columbus Day Commit- 
ee: “All of us are here because Columbus dis- 
covered a New World. Most of us come from 
Europe. We may differ in language, customs, and 
laws; but in our love of liberty and our habit 
of looking forward we are much the same, 
whether we are North or South Americans.” 


Tue Eprrors 


THE 
ECONOMIC 
FRONT 


MEW BANK FOR THE AMERICAS? 


Plans are now shaping up for an international credit 
agency in which the Latin Americon countries will be fully 
represented and can act on their own problems. The draft 
charter for this Inter-American Bank for Economic Develop- 
ment was recently submitted to the American governments 
by @ special committee of experts, who met in Santiago, 
Chile, to carry ovt @ resolution adopted by the Western 
Hemisphere Finance Ministers in Rio de Janeiro last Novem- 
ber. By cooperating through the bank, which would supple- 
ment other financing chonnels, the countries hope to 
achieve more effective use of their capital resources. 

Existing international financing agencies and some na- 
tional lending institutions concentrate mainly on long-term 
lending, while private banking services in Lotin America 
prefer short-lerm operations. As a result, medium-term 
funds have not been available for many important pur- 
poses. According to the committee, the Inter-American Bonk 
would emphasize three- to eight-year loans, thus helping 
to fill a gap in the international financial structure. 

The proposed bank could make loans to public, private, 
or mixed enterprises. It could provide help of a kind that 
has been difficult to find, for example, in meeting local 
currency expenditures for public projects without increasing 
inflationary pressures. It could give stability to a general 
development program by extending an over-all line of 
credit, paying out actual funds only os specific concrete 
projects are approved. 

Under the charter, the new institution would also hove 
broad authority to accept deposits, raise capital by issuing 
securities, and guarantee loans made by others fo qualified 
public or private borrowers within the member countries. 
In this way, it is hoped, the bank can facilitate new develop- 
ment involving amounts greater than its own capitol. 

That initial capital would be set at two hundred million 
dollars, half payable when the countries join and holf in 
the form of a guarantee subject to call when needed to 
meet bark obligations. The quotas assigned to the Latin 
American countries, in proportion to their International 
Monetary Fund sheres, range from one hundred thousand 
dollers for Panama to thirty million each for Argentina 
and Brazil. Should the United States become o member, its 
shore of stock would represent one third of the total. 

At the Rie conference the U. $. delegation abstained 
from voting on the proposal and expressed the view that 
existing financing agencies, plus the planned !nternaticnal 


Finence Corporation {deseribed in this column in June), 
could meet current development needs. Other countries, 
however, were determined to yo ahead with the project 
even without U. §. participation ot the start. 

The draft agreement calls for « General Assembly as 
the bank's highest authority—with all member countries 
represented—and @ seven-mon Boord of Directors. The 
agreement will go into effect when fourteen states have 
signed ond at least half of the authorized capital has been 
subscribed. 


it won't be long new fill you con really step in your 
car in Canada or Aloska ond drive straight through to 
the Panama Canal without transshipment by rail or seo. 
The only gaps remaining in this port of the Pan American 
Highway are about twenty-five miles in northern Guate- 
mala, to the Mexican berder, and about 150 from San 
isidro del General, Costa Rico, to Concepcién, Panama. 
The U. S. Congress has approved o three-year, sixty-three- 
million-dollar program of construction aid to finish the job. 
Meanwhile, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has made loans to Panama and Guatemala 
for road construction and rehabilitation. 

A $5,900,000 loan will help finance a four-year program 
of reconstruction of Panama's badly worn roads. Poor 
transportation and weer and tear on vehicles have kept 
farm marketing costs up and output down. Road rebuilding 
and better maintenance should boost !ocal food production, 
which has been running at less than half the value of food 
imports into the country and the Canal Zone. 

The loan to Guatemala, of $18,200,000, will go toward 
construction of a new, all-weather Atlantic Highway from 
Guatemala City to Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean and 
toward completion of the Pacific Highway. The Atlantic 
road, 190 miles long, will provide an alternative route 
to the single-track railroad that is the only present con- 
nection between the capital and the Caribbean. By fur- 
nishing an outlet for marketing crops, the Pacific Highway 
should bring about @ substantial increase in agricultural 
production. It will run 217 miles from the Mexican border 
to El Salvador and tie in with the Littoral Highway under 
construction there. Lying halfway between the coast and the 
route of the Pan American Highway, it will be the backbone 
of the road system in the Pacific coastal plain and piedmont 
sections, The piedmont is one of the country’s main coffee- 
grcwing areas. The coastal plain is well adapted to raising 
sugar cane, cotton, corn, ond cattle, but only one sixth of 
the land is under cultivation now. Completion of both 
routes is expected by 1958. 

Farther south, Peru is engaged in rebuilding its section 
of the Pan American Highway and other roads to protect 
its investment in them, to lower transport costs by extending 
the life of vehicles and tires, and to speed movement of 
perishable goods. Additional roods will open up unde- 
veloped areas of the upper Amazon basin. To help finance 
@ program of highway maintenance and training in that 
field the country has received another International Bank 
loan of five million dollars. 


CLEARING THE 


world to Europe, parts of Africa and Asia, and India 


Salvador de Madariaga 


Curistopuer Co_umeus rose from obscurity to 
world fame, Europe was still a continent of egocentric 
self-containment. Both its culture and its experience were 
overwhelmingly European. At most, it acknowledged the 
existence of a host of heathens known as Moslems, who 
might be described as the non-Christians. It is a quaint 
characteristic feature of the epoch that when the soldiers 
of Cortés found the first Mexican temples, they called 
them “mosques” as a matter of course; and when they 
came upon an important city, they called it El Cairo. 
The subconscious reasoning “non-Christians, ergo Mos- 
lems” is evident. Europe had only a hazy notion of 
“Muscovy” and nebulous ideas about the “Great Khan” 
and the “land of Prester John,” but concrete and indeed 
painful experiences of Islam, being—so to speak—be- 
sieged by the Grand Turk from the Danube to the Pillars 
of Hercules. Little wonder, then, that for the pre-Colum- 
bian Europeans, the world was made up of only two 
parts: Europe and Islam. 


From Oxford, the distinguished Spanish diplomat, writer, 
professor, and historian SaLvapor DE Mapariaca, who 
was once a railroader, twice an ambassador, and always a 
scholar, gives us the experienced European’s point of view 
on Columbus. 


In 1492 Europeans accepted Ptolemaic map, which limited the 


More frequently the European of those days would say 
“Christendom and Islam.” Christendom was Europe and 
Europe was Christendom. Moreover, this Christendom 
was then still not merely united but one. The idea of a 
split in the unity of Christendom had not yet emerged, 
even though it may have lived obscurely in some bolder 


spirits throughout the Middle Ages. The Bishop of Rome 
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had gradually taken on a number of the attributes of the 
Emperor of Rome and transposed them to the ecclesias- 
tical field; so that in the course of time, the Sacred 
“Pontiff” (as he came to call himself, borrowing one of 
the Roman Emperor’s titles) became a spiritual Monarch. 
When Columbus rose on the historical horizon, this 
spiritual Monarch ruled his spiritual kingdom unopposed. 

The culture of this kingdom was the outcome of two 
traditions: classical and biblical, or, in other words, 
Socratic and Christian. The training of the mind and 
the discipline of the will had of course advanced just as 
much if not more in some of the other civilizations, 
notably in China and in India; but of this, Europe knew 
next to nothing. True, a good deal of the lore and tra- 
ditions of the East, particularly of Persia and of India, 
had filtered into European-Christian culture by way of 
the Arabs, mainly through Spain, and Marco Polo had 
revealed to a gaping Europe the marvels and splendors 
of China; but such non-European influences in no way 
altered the originality and even the isolation of the cul- 
ture which had been developed in Europe by the con- 
fluence of the classical with the biblical stream. 

There was a tacit sympathy between that European- 
Christian culture and the Ptolemaic system. Just as the 
one centered all human culture in Europe, Christendom, 
and the white race, the other centered all the movements 
of the heavens on Earth, The question was not even 
debated; it was taken for granted. It may be said to 
have found its symbol in the representation of God the 
Father as a handsome old man of the white race. 

With Columbus, these taken-for-granted notions were 
shattered, and Europe lost its central position in culture 
as the Earth had lost its status in the solar system under 


On s ~=md voyage Columbus carried out specific instructions to Christiinize the inhabitants of Spain’s new territories 


Discovery of New World led to many misconceptions of what was to 
be found there—the Ewaipanomas, for instance, a headless people 

Copernicus. This result, which certainly was far from 
Columbus’ own thoughts—let alone intentions—was in- 
evitable for a number of reasons. The first was the dis- 
covery of a continent so huge that it amounted to a New 
World. Note the phrase, for it carries with it all that it 
says. The men of the Only World (as they thought) 
found that there was also a New World, which had been 
there all the time while they slept. Not just a new conti- 
nent, but a New World. Now, even if the Europeans 
were to claim (dubious as the claim would be) that 
Europe was the center of the Only World, it was obvious 
that she could not be the center of the New, of whose 
existence she had had no inkling until Columbus (in his 
own picturesque phrase) had gone to fetch it. This was 


fats 


no matter for argument; I don’t remember having seen 
it expressed or hinted at in the literature of the period. 
It was simply a fact that must have sunk quietly into all 
minds, That republic of Christians which the “World,” 
i.e., Europe, had been until then, turned out to be just a 
province of the whole and true world. The discovery of 
the New World destroyed forever the idea that Europe 
was the center of the Only World and Asia and Africa 
merely “suburbs” or infidel lands. The world ceased to 
have a center, and the Only World became the Old 
World. 

Furthermore, Columbus discovered an entirely new 
kind of man. The “Indian” was not white, but he was not 
a “Moor” nor a black nor a Chinaman. He was some- 
thing sui generis, as his discoverer never tired of point- 
ing out. Therefore, it was a New World, populated by 
new men; as a result, the ideas which the old men of 
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} An artist’s conception of some of the strange animals found in 
the New World as described by its early explorers 


the Old World had fondly imagined to be the right, 
indeed the only, ideas on God, nature, and the world 
were bound to take on a new aspect: they were no doubt 
important, they were possibly true, but they no longer 
constituted the one and only way of looking at things. 
Columbus’ own ideas began at this point to flow into 
European history. They were not always correct or even 
reasonable. He was so struck by the first “Indians” he 
met that he painted a most idyllic picture of them in his 
letters and conversations. These Indians, he said, were 
far better Christians than the Christians, though they 
did not know it. Thus was born the legend of the “good 
savage” and of the excellence of the state of nature, 
which, coming by way of Peter Martyr, Vives, Thomas 
More, Erasmus, and Montaigne, was to flourish at its 
} best and most extravagant in Jean-Jacques Rousseau. An 
error, but a fertile error in that it stimulated discussion 
and knowledge of that perennial mystery: mankind. 
| This then would appear to be the deepest effect of 
Christopher Columbus on Europe: a release from her 
own self-centeredness and isolation; an insertion of 
Europe in her proper place as one of the members of the 
family of human peoples. ® ®@ @ 


Above: Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose concept of the “noble savage” 
stemmed from Columbus’ idyllic reports of Indians 


Below: Exploration of sea and land broadened the scope of the 


natural sciences with discoveries of new fish, animals, and birds 
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So Great was the impetus given by Christopher Columbus 
to Spanish exploration of America that on his last voy- 
age he found a fleet of twenty-eight vessels assembled 
in the New World. Twenty-eight ships at Santo Domingo! 
And only a decade had passed since the discovery. 

When Columbus discovered America for Europe, he 
also introduced Europe to America. More particularly he 
introduced Spain to America, The consequences are ap- 


The author is a young U.S. historian at Johns Hopkins 
University, where he is finishing his doctoral dissertation 
on Edward Randolph, “seventeenth century gadfly in the 
English colonies.” Wr. Hall is the son of the noted Prince- 
ton historian Walter P. Hall. 
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parent on every hand: in the arts and in language, in 
politics,. religion, and economy. America, of course, had 
been discovered before—with such slight effect that 
hardly any trace of the Viking colonies on Vinland have 
survived, Wherein lay the difference, that one discovery 
passed out of man’s ken, but the other shaped America 
as we know it today? Partly the difference lay between 
medieval Scandinavia and Renaissance Spain. But to a 
surprising extent, the difference also lay in the one man, 
Christopher Columbus. 

It has been said that if not Columbus, then someone 
else would soon have found the New World. That is 
true. It has also been said that Columbus only stumbled 


One of many engravings 
adapted from Giovio portrait 
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across these lands en route to Asia, and that to Amerigo 
Vespucci belongs credit for first truly revealing to Europe 
the presence of America, a new, distinct world. That is 
true too. But Columbus’ achievement was much more 
than sailing west over the edge of the world and making 
an unsuspected landfall. He was no plain explorer, but a 
man with a passion, an enthusiasm which swept up and 
carried with him the first generation of New World 
explorers. That it was Columbus and not someone else, 
Columbus with all his obsessions and self-deception, this 
was of profound significance to America. 

For recollect that while he was always seeking passage 
beyond Hispaniola to the Orient, Columbus too was 
America’s first colonizer. That was a strange contrast 
in the man, at once to dream of pushing on and on, 
and at the same time to bother himself with founding 
colonies. Remember too that Columbus was a propa- 
gandist. The news of his discoveries spread like fire 
across Europe. And it spread not by vague rumor, but 
by Columbus’ own published account, an account which 
even in 1493 ran to nine Latin editions, two Spanish, 
and three Italian. And mark that what Columbus an- 
nounced was the fabulous Indies. He had no evidence 
of that, of course; he had seen only poor villages, a tiny 
amount of gold. Columbus never did see the magnificent 
civilizations in Central and South America. It was not 
until 1498 that he could report finding pearls. But he 
promised the wealth of the Orient, and Europe stirred. 

So began a feat of exploration which has never been 
equalled, Within five years of the finding of pearls more 
than 3,000 miles of the American coastline was explored. 
It was a feat which would have been remarkable even if 
the new lands had not lain on the far side of an un- 
known ocean. 

Did Columbus stand out among these explorers? Or 
was he only that one out of many who had the good luck 
to be first? The answer lies in the names of the others: 
Ojeda, Pinzon, Niftio, Juan de la Cosa. These were the 
men who followed up the discovery, outfitting their own 
expeditions, joining Columbus in criss-crossing the 
Atlantic. And who were they? They were Columbus’ own 


pilots and map makers and adventurers. They had sailed 
with him on his first and second and third voyages. 
They had learned from him to cross the seas. Then 
came successive generations of explorers, learning from 
the men who had learned from Columbus; so Amerigo 
Vespucci’s first passage was with an expedition led by 
Ojeda. And, too, it was from the settlements on His- 
paniola that the early land expeditions proceeded— 
settlements which Columbus had first championed. 
These further explorations, of course, disclosed to 
Europe the riches which Aztec and Inca civilizations had 
already developed. What would have happened had 


Though many “portraits” of Columbus exist, none have been 
authenticated. This one, painted by Sebastian Venetus in 1519, 
is the most familiar. For other versions, turn page 


Columbus’ first landing in America, at island called by the Indians Guanahani and now generally identified as Watling Island, in Bahamas 
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One of many engravings 
adapted from Giovio portrait 


Rincén portrait, supposedly 
painted after second voyage 


Jomard made Columbus 
resemble Don Quixote 


Rinch portrait shows him with 
famous (and fictitious) egg 
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Parmigiano turned him into a 
Renaissance gentleman 


Portrait used in Herrera’s 
chronicle 


Columbus not sailed when he did? Or if he had been 
lost at sea in the great storm on the first homeward 
voyage? We cannot know. In 1500 Cabral touched on 
the coast of Brazil while trying to follow Vasco da 
Gama’s route to India, But by then the driving incentive, 
a sea route to the Orient, had been satisfied. With a 
direct route to India already charted, how long would 
it have been before the American coast was explored, 
settlements founded, the interior reached? And what na- 
tion would have done the exploring, colonizing, exploiting ? 


In the year that Columbus’ first discoveries were told 
in Europe a partition was made of the new lands. The 
Papal Bulls of May and September were followed in 
1494 by the Treaty of Tordesillas, which gave Spain 
her legal claims to the huge American empire she pro- 
ceeded to build. That this empire grew as it did is of 
the most apparent significance to the history of America. 
For a century Spain colonized the New World before 
France and England began. And Spain chose those lands 
which she wanted. By 1525 Spanish ships had charted 
the coast as far north as Cape Cod, but had found no 
incentive to distract colonizers from the southern lands. 

It was in the centers of Indian population, in areas 
where political and economic life were already well 
organized, that Spain built her empire. The reasons are 
easy to see. Here were the riches all Europe wanted, the 
mines already opened, the precious metals worked up 
and on display. Here too was a labor force and an 
organized agriculture. The subsequent growth of the 
Spanish empire was scarred with much brutality. A tra- 
dition started by Las Casas has perhaps exaggerated it; 
colonial policies worked out in Spain contained many 
admirable provisions. But it was a long stretch across 
the Atlantic, and the thread between policy and action 
was thin. 

Was Columbus the father of Spanish colonization? It 
is hard to say. He never became the lord of this new empire, 
as he wished. That is probably just as well, for Colum- 
bus had no compunctions against bringing the island 
people into slavery, a policy which the Spanish kings 
rejected. To be sure, the first impetus to heedless exploi- 
tation came from Columbus. It was followed so quickly 
by the exploitation of others, and was so much in tune 
with the spirit of the times, that it seems preposterous 
to lay at Columbus’ feet the course of Spanish coloniza- 
tion after 1500. 

No American country today except Canada is free of 
Spanish influence. In the United States this influence is 
less marked than in the others. Unlike the Spanish, 
English colonies never incorporated Indian communities 
into their political structure. The Indian populations 
which had been under Spanish influence met the same 
fate as the northern and eastern Indians. So Spain left 
but a light heritage in Florida, in New Orleans, but 
mostly in the southwestern states and California. 

From Mexico to Tierra del Fuego there is a far deeper 
impress. Here the Indian populations were large and 
much more highly developed culturally, politically, and 
economically, The Spanish did not attempt to displace 
the Indians, but rather almost to make Spaniards out of 
them. Where the English made treaties with the Indians, 
and made war, the Spanish ruled. Three hundred years 
of Spanish rule have firmly marked the life and language 
of the great majority of American countries. This Spanish 
rule began with Columbus. 

The lives of few men have so clearly affected the his- 
tory of millions over the centuries as his. Columbus’ 
significance is not in the discovery alone, but in hurry- 


ing others by promise and precept along the same path. 
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Romano Picutti directs Singing Boys of Mexico in a formal concert in New Orleans during the choir's recent U.S. tour 


MEXICAN BOYS’ CHOIR SCORES INTERNATIONAL HIT 


Last Fesruary, Claudia Cassidy, music critic for the 
Chicago Tribune, attended a concert of the Vienna Choir 
Boys. Expecting a group of blond youngsters in velveteen 
shorts on stage, Miss Cassidy beheld instead a line of 
dark-skinned, black-haired boys clad in sober green uni- 
forms. Bewildered, she checked her program to make 
sure she was in the right hall. Just then a group of un- 
mistakably Austrian small boys trouped onstage and 
U.S.-born Peccy MuNoz lives in Mexico City, where she 
is an instructor in English literature at Mexico City Col- 
lege, correspondent for Musical America magazine and 
columnist for The Mexican-American Review and the 
weekly newspaper of the Mexican Association of Travel 
Agencies. 


PEGGY MUNOZ 


ranged themselves in front of the dark interlopers, Ger- 
hardt Track, director of the Vienna Choir, announced 
that the visitors in green were the Singing Boys of Mexico 
(better known at home as the Nifios Cantores de Morelia) 
and that they had been unable to obtain seats for their 
blond colleagues’ only appearance in Chicago. Mr. Track 
also graciously admitted that Romano Picutti, director 
of the Mexican chorus,. had been his own teacher of 
choral conducting as director of the Boys’ Choir Institute 
in Vienna. 

After the concert, both choirs and their leaders ad- 
journed to a hotel for a reunion supper and an inter- 
national songfest. To further the coincidence, the Sing- 
ing Boys of Mexico, on their second U.S. tour, followed 
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right on the heels of the Vienna boys in towns and cities 
scattered across the continent. They made six appear- 
ances in Texas cities and also sang in eight midwestern 
states, the east coast as far north as New England, and 
six southern states. Their repertory embraced classical 
polyphonic vocal works, extracts from the Brahms 
ay German Requiem, songs by Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
; Baldassare Galuppi, and Igor Stravinsky, and a group of 
Mexican songs old and new. The last included a selection 
of Mexican themes dating from before the conquest in 
an arrangement by Mr. Picutti’s assistant, Luis Berber; 
Tres Antijonas para México, composed especially for the 
choir by Miguel Bernal Jiménez; the familiar Adids 
Mariquita Linda, Estrellita, and Cielito Lindo; and 
Rondas Injfantiles Mexicanas, an arrangement by Berber 
of old children’s songs. 

The boys dressed as acolytes for the first part of their 
program; later they appeared as bullfighters in glittering 
suits, and finally as Mexican Indians in huaraches, white 
cotton shirts and trousers, and multicolored sarapes. 
Their unashamed, spontaneous nationalism charmed 
audiences wherever they went. And their conductor, ac- 
claimed by The New York Times as “the finest director 


ltalian-born Picutti came 
to Morelia chorus from 
leadership of jamed Vienna 
Choir Boys 


move without his permission—but one that sang with rare 
tonal splendor, perfect intonation, and with more than 
ordinary musical understanding.” 

The New York Times eulogized: “Thirty-two glorious 
voices sang beautifully and expressively. . .. Many boys 
choirs can sing with sweet effect when they sing softly, 
but the striking thing about this group is that it main- 
tains its purity and sweetness of tone even when the 

boys are singing loudly. .. . The effect was ravishing.” 

All was not music for the young Mexican travelers. 
During last year’s visit to the United States they saw 
their first snowfall in Oklahoma City, braved their first 
below-zero weather in North Dakota, and finally broke 
down and bought their first overcoats and fur-lined caps 


Downing a raw egg in a paper cup before a concert, Every 
precaution is taken to keep singers in trim 


Conservatory of the Roses is home and school for singers. 
America’s first music conservatory was founded here in 1743 


of boys’ voices in the world today” after his first ap- 
pearance with the Vienna Choir Boys at the Salzburg 
Festival in 1946, reaped new laurels for his achievement 
with the Singing Boys of Mexico. 

Perhaps the greatest single tribute to the Singing Boys 
was paid by the magazine Musical America in a review 
of their debut in Town Hall, New York, on February 6, 
1954: “The Singing Boys of Mexico . . . lived up to their 
reputation as one of the world’s finest singing congrega- 
tions, Not only is this an exceptionally well-disciplined 
choir—the thirty-two boys kept their eyes glued on the 
conductor throughout the evening and did not make a 
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in Minneapolis. As they traveled by special bus for hun- 
dreds of miles over the snow, they wondered how people 
could live “on top of all this ice.” Soon they were long- 
ing for the perpetual springtime of their own home 
town, Morelia. But not a single boy caught cold or missed 
a concert because of illness. 

Mr. Picutti made sure that his charges saw as much 
as possible of the States. They toured historical monu- 
ments throughout the country, visited the famous build- 
ing designed by Frank Lloyd Wright for the Johnson 
Wax Company in Racine, Wisconsin, and saw Niagara 
Falls, New York skyscrapers, a circus in Louisville, and 
a Mardi Gras celebration in Mobile. Nights off were 
spent viewing U.S. cowboy movies and stuffing on ice 
cream after the show. At the end of the tour they arrived 
back home in Mexico loaded down with picture post- 
cards, match books, and tricolored ball-point pens. 

On their first visit north in 1954 the boys complained 
that U.S. food was not “hot enough.” So this year they 
returned thoroughly prepared to combat mealtime bore- 
dom with two cases of canned chiles jalapeiios, among 
the hottest peppers Mexico produces. Still, it was a long, 


Las Rosas Church, an annex to the Conservatory, faces one of 
loveliest parks in Morelia. In foreground, statue of Cervantes 


hard tour, and Maria Antonia Torres, the choir’s travel- 
ing nurse, had her hands full sewing on buttons, seeing 
to it that tired, rebellious little boys washed behind their 
ears every night, and forcing a healthful raw egg down 
each throat before formal concerts. 

Not only was this the first Mexican musical ensemble 
invited to make an extensive tour of the United States, 
but no other Mexican musical artist, with the possible 
exception of composer-conductor Carlos Chavez, had 
ever scored such a brilliant triumph in the leading 
northern cities. Nor is such a triumph easily won. In the 
case of the Singing Boys of Mexico it came only after 
five years of grueling study, endless rehearsals, and con- 
siderable concert experience throughout Mexico and 
Central America. It was also the result of the fortuncte 
meeting between a superb conductor steeped in the Euro- 
pean traditions of interpretation and a people with an 


extraordinary amount of sensitivity and responsiveness 
to music, 

A tall, blond, temperamental Italian, Romano Picutti 
represents the height of contemporary European musician- 
ship, based on years of intensive study under such men 
as Riedmiller of the Benedetto Conservatory in Venice, 
Franz Lehar, Felix Weingartner, and Pietro Mascagni. 
Picutti was born in Venice, the son of a famous theatri- 
cal architect and the nephew of one of La Scala’s greatest 
tenors. Afier graduating from the Conservatory of 
Vienna, he became Mascagni’s assistant during the opera 
season at Livorno. In 1946, the young Picutti succeeded 
Ferdinand Grossman as artistic director of the Vienna 
Boys’ Choir Institute. The same year he took his first 
chorus on an extended concert tour through Switzerland, 
France, and Germany. 

Three years later, Miguel Bernal Jiménez, one of 
Mexico’s leading composers and at that time director of 
the High School of Sacred Music in Morelia, went to 
Vienna to offer Picutti a contract to form a boys’ choir 
in the colonial Mexican city, Bernal’s offer seemed par- 
ticularly attractive to Picutti. 

“I wanted a change of scene after the bombardment of 
Vienna and the destruction it left,” he recalls. “I'd 
always wanted to see America, Mexico's rich folklore 
had a strong appeal. And I liked Bernal and his approach 
to music. I’ve never regretted accepting his offer.” 

The institution of the Nifios Cantores de Morelia was 
officially born in 1949, Taking time only to glance per- 


Singing Boys regularly take part in services at Morelia’s 
Cathedral, an outstanding example of colonial architecture 


functorily at Morelia’s magnificent examples of colonial 
architecture and to install his wife and daughter in a 
small house across the street from Bernal’s, Picutti 
plunged into the arduous task of auditioning over a 
thousand young voices. From these he culled four hun- 
dred for the three experimental choruses he planned to 
begin with. A few weeks later he isolated thirty of the 
best voices among the older boys to serve as the first 
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traveling choir. 

“Although | knew these boys had only about a year 
of singing left before their voices changed, they were the 
only ones | could force without harmful effects,” he 
explained. 

After three months of concentrated study, which in- 
cluded ten hours a day of alternating classes in theory, 
sight singing, and vocal exercises, the Nifios Cantores 
made their official debut before the Inter-American 
Congress of Sacred Music in Mexico City, Private recitals 
were also offered before President Miguel Aleman and 
the diplomatic corps at Los Pinos (Mexico’s White 
House), and before church authorities at the residence 
of the Archbishop of Mexico. Only seven months after 
Picutti’s arrival in Morelia, the boys were hailed by all 
the local critics in their first big public concert at the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 

Now Picutti made a final choice of a hundred talented 
boy singers, and a primary school and dormitory were 
set up for them in the Conservatory of the Roses. This 
lovely old building was the site of the first conservatory 
of music in America. It was inaugurated by the twentieth 
Bishop of Michoacan, Don Francisco Mathos Coronado, 
on August 30, 1743, when the city was known as Valla- 
dolid. Classes began at the Conservatory of the Roses 
thirteen years before the birth of Mozart, and a hundred 
and twenty-two before the first conservatory in the 
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Boys sing in many languages, here study an ancient musical 
manuscript in the Mexico City Cathedral 

United States was established at Oberlin, Ohio. As a 
result of the Mexican Revolution of 1910, the building 
was confiscated by the Federal Government along with 
other properties belonging to the Catholic Church, But 
in 1950 President Aleman returned it to the Church with 
instructions that it be used once more as a home and 
place of study for young musicians, 

Strangely enough, Picutti ran into difficulties with the 
parents of his songsters when the dormitory idea was 
first proposed. Most of the boys came from humble 
Indian and mestizo homes where there was a constant 
struggle to provide enough to eat. For this reason the 
director had supposed that his plan for giving the boys 


free education, meals, and clothing, to say nothing of a 
separate bed for each student, would meet with unanimous 
parental approval. But he had not anticipated the objec- 
tion that he would be depriving many families of an 
important wage earner. Music was a frivolous pastime. 
A boy could spend his day much more profitably by sell- 
ing newspapers or lottery tickets or by begging. 

“I had a devil of a time convincing the parents that 
their sons’ economic and cultural future would be con- 
siderably improved by the training, and that even the 
brightest of working boys could barely earn his own 
keep,” Picutti recalls. “As it turned out, I only lost one 
youngster, my best alto soloist. He went back to selling 
newspapers in the town square. | felt as badly as if I'd 
lost a son of my own.” 

The final months of 1950 saw the Nifios Cantores de 
Morelia on their first tour through southern Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Fl Salvador. The night the boys ar- 
rived at the Mexican-Guatemalan frontier they found the 
gates closed and not an official in sight. Picutti was 
desperate, knowing that the children were tired and 
hungry after a long day of traveling, and that if he was 
to stick to his concert schedule, he could not waste any 
time getting them tucked into bed in the nearest Guate- 
malan town. On a sudden inspiration he had the boys 
climb out of their bus and sing the national anthems of 
both countries at the top of their voices. Guards tumbled 
out of the barracks to listen. When the last notes had died 
away, the choir was escorted across the border by soldiers 
of Mexico and welcomed with open arms by soldiers of 
Guatemala. 

The boys made as big a hit in Central America as they 
had in Mexico, The following year the choir toured the 
northern states of Mexico. Mr. William Allen, publisher 
of the Laredo Times, happened to be present at their 
performance in Nuevo Laredo. Captivated by the tonal 
brilliance and the delicate musicality of the little Mexican 
songsters, he insisted that the adjointing Texas city 
should also be given the opportunity to hear them. 
Picutti pointed to the delay necessary to secure visas so 
the choir could cross the Rio Grande. Mr. Allen agreed 
to take care of that, and a few hours later returned with 
official permission. 

On the way back to Morelia the choir had another 
stroke of luck. After their concert in Torreén, Mexico, 
the boys were eating a late supper at a local restaurant. 
They had just finished their dessert when a stranger 
approached Mr. Picutti and asked if these were indeed 
the Nifios Cantores de Morelia. “I heard the radio broad- 
cast of your first concert at the Palace of Fine Arts,” 
he said. “It was stupendous!” 

Picutti thanked him and asked if he had heard the 
concert that evening. The man was indignant that he 
had not known about it. Suddenly his face brightened. 
“Look here, Maestro,” he said. “I'll give a thousand pesos 
to the choir if you'll have the boys do one song for me.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes, right here and now.” 

So at one o'clock in the morning the boys sang Pales- 
trina for a tiny handful of people in a Torreén restau- 
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Shown at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, small travelers 
found U.S. climate chilly, had to buy their first overcoats 


rant and elicited as much respect as if they had been 
performing on the stage of Carnegie Hall. The stranger’s 
gift helped to buy urgently needed new uniforms. 

The Boys’ Choir Institute is administered by the Church, 
but the choir has had to meet expenses for the dormi- 
tory, bus, and uniforms out of its own earnings. The 
children have sung Masses all over the country for what- 
ever the parish could afford; they have sung for wed- 
dings, for anniversaries, for funerals, and for special 
saint’s day celebrations. No engagement has proved too 
small or insignificant, for milk and grocery bills are 
forever coming due at Las Rosas. The boys sing regu- 
larly at the Morelia Cathedral, with the first choir per- 
forming there on special occasions. 

Artistically, Picutti and his boys took the next giant 
step forward on September 26, 1951, when they joined 
forces with another outstanding organization, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Jalapa, capital of the state of Vera- 
cruz, to present an unforgettable interpretation of the 
Mozart Requiem at the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City. This success was repeated and even surpassed in 
July 1954, when Picutti conducted his boys’ choir, adult 
choruses from Morelia, the National Symphony Orchestra, 
and selected Mexican soloists in the demanding Verdi 
Requiem. 

That exciting performance, and the boy’s international 
conquests, prompted the Mexico City Union of Theater 
and Music Critics to award the choir a special diploma 
of merit, the first official recognition that Mexico today 
possesses one of the finest boys’ choirs in the world. 

Picutti, the father of two blonde daughters, Manola 
and Dana, thoroughly believes that “children can do 
great things if we show them how.” “When the boys 
began to sing,” he explains, “they tired after five minutes. 
Now that we have shown them how to use their voices, 
they can sing four or five hours a day and feel better 
at the end than at the beginning.” 

Boys are generally admitted to the Institute when they 
are seven or eight, though I found one precocious four- 


year-old attending classes. While training, they take 
regular primary school courses and study languages, for 
they sing in German, Latin, Italian, French, and English 
as well as in Spanish. Only the members of ihe first 
choir stay in the dormitory; the other students live at 
home. 

Usually they are not physically ready for the heavy 
rehearsal and concert schedule of the choir until they 
are nine, and this chapter of their musical careers ends, 
of course, when their voices change. Oddly enough, boy 
sopranos generally become basses or baritones when 
their voices mature, while altos turn into tenors. Many 
fine boy singers, however, lose their singing voice. Those 
who wish to continue in music after they leave the choir 
are graduated to the High School of Sacred Music across 
the street for training as choir directors, singers, 
organists, pianists, or composers. 

Picutti’s plans for the future include a tour of Europe 
and a performance of Bach’s Passion According to St. 
Matthew in Mexico City. That great work, incidentally, 
was written for the very choir that so irritated the com- 
poser one day that he snatched off his wig and threw 
it furiously at his young singers. “I’ve never gone quite 
that far myself,” Picutti admits, “but | thoroughly ap- 
prove of strict discipline during working hours. A roll of 
music applied to the top of an inattentive head is the 
most effective way | know of achieving continual perfect 
pitch and careful phrasing and intonation.” 

The dynamic conductor’s most intense desire is for 
eventual institute funds to initiate training in orchestral 
instruments for choir alumni, Then, with his own orches- 
tra as well as the Nifios Cantores, Picutti dreams of an 
annual music festival in Morelia and recognition for his 
adopted town as “the Salzburg of America.” @ @ @ 


This year’s group of singing ambassadors poses with mentor 
Picutti. Youngsters range in age from about nine to fourteen 
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Several species of Opuntia, or 
prickly pear. Plant shown in 
black is a cultivated variety. } 

Segments in color are natural Jf 

size. Blossom at left , 
produces edible fruit; some 4 


species provide forage 
for cattle 4 
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these plants exiled to the desert by their vegetable 
cousins. The result was that I left apologizing profusely 
to cactus, whose only fault was to have been born highly 
developed in the midst of surrounding mediocrity. 
Cactus is found in myriad forms in the most varied 
settings, from Patagonia through the deserts of the Bra- 
zilian Northeast and Arizona on to the frozen lands of 
Canada. But everywhere, one characteristic is always, 
unalterably present: a tremendous capacity for survival. 
Classed among the flowering or seed plants, cacti must 
be the “Joneses” of the vegetable kingdom. A list of known 
members -of the family Cactaceae compiled in 1951 
added up to 1,752 species, not counting hybrid forms 
achieved by special breeding—among them magnificent 
varieties of the Brazilian “May flower” or epiphyllum. 
The smallest, just two inches in diameter, disappears 
from sight alongside the enormous saguaro (Carnegiea 


Glan tn gigantea) of Arizona, which attains a height of forty 


and lovely state flower feet and a weight of three or four tons. But don’t get 
= 
Flavio Bocayuva Bulcao the idea that cacti are indolent or sophisticated, doing 
NOT BEING ESPECIALLY CURIOUS, and never having taken nothing but display their exotic dress, Like all self- 
a personal liking to the neurotic-looking cactus, I had respecting plants, they have various Uses, some rather 
never bothered to inquire beyond the dictionary definition. prosaic. For example, if you visit a typical restaurant 
They were just “various fleshy-stemmed plants .. . , in the cactus regions of Mexico, you will sit on a cactus 


usually leafless and spiny, often producing showy flowers” 
—or something similar. But one day I happened to run 
into the writer Humberto Mello Nébrega proceeding 
down the street with a fat volume under his arm. The 
title, in gilt letters in low relief, surprised me: The 
Cactaceae. My friend explained he had been interested 
in the subject for a long time, and invited me over to 
his house for an evening to get better acquainted with 
FLavio Bocayuva BuLcAo is a young Brazilian who broke 
into writing while still a student when one of his stories 
was read by a friend over a radio station in the town of 
Juiz de Fora. The response was so encouraging that he 
chose journalism as a career. 


Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument in Arizona preserves desert 
life threatened by irrigation, grazing, and plant collectors 


chair at a cactus table—made from the woody trunk of 
the saguaro or the cholla (Opuntia thurberi). On the 
menu you will find “home style xiquexique,” which will 
turn out to be stalks of nopalea cactus sliced or cut in 
cubes, cooked in several waters, seasoned, and served as 
a salad. To top it off, for dessert you may try the 
melcocha or the fueso, delicious jellies made with the 
fruit of the opuntias or prickly pears. 


Man's hectic activities close by fail to 
disturb desert tortoise and beaver-tail 
cactus near Las Vegas, Nevada 
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Not all these exotic plants draw such healthful qualities 
from the soil, however. Echinocactus (or Lophophora) 
williamsii—mescal—is rather like the notorious mari- 
juana in its noxious properties. The Papago Indians use 
it in some of their festivals, submerging themselves in 
vividly sensual dreams. But mescal is not just any old 
intoxicant: the visions it produces are in bright colors. 
Hence the common description, “plant that dazzles the 
eyes.” 

By way of offsetting the evils perpetrated by that 
member of the family, certain opuntias serve as emer- 
gency food for cattle in the deserts of Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, and neighboring Mexican states, 
and in the arid prairies of the Brazilian Northeast, often 
saving herds from total extinction during periods of 
drought. Fed along with corn or cottonseed meal, they 
also make a good regular ration. The nopal plants may 
be chopped up mechanically or singed to remove the 
spines and make them edible. Since it is largely composed 
of water, cattle can eat from eighty-five to a hundred 
and fifty or, in the case of dairy cows, even two hundred 
pounds of this a day, and it has the same effect as fresh 
green grass in giving the butter a rich yellow color. There 


Saguaro expands pleated trunk to hold water, taking up as much 
as a ton after a rain, shrinking in dry spells 

Islands, and elsewhere—not for itself but for the cochineal 
insect, which lived on it. This tiny creature was a main 
source of natural dyes, but with the introduction of the 
cheaper and more permanent synthetic aniline dyes, the 
once-thriving commerce in the product was virtually 
wiped out, 

Modern landscape architecture has discovered uses for 
cactus, following the example set by the Aztecs centuries 
ago. In its exotic forms, the modernists find an effec- 
tive counterpoise to the traditional acanthus. 

Cactus has also found its way into literature, some- 
times under unusual conditions. “. . . Olive trees formed 
long green lanes, rosy vapors floated in the gorges of 
the hills, and blue mountains reared up behind. A warm 
wind was blowing. Chameleons crawled over the broad 


Vany cacti produce blossoms of rare beauty. Night-blooming 
cereus is one of the most highly prized 
are also spineless cacti that cattle can graze on directly, 
and the great plant breeder Luther Burbank developed 
several such types with high resistance to drought. They 
have been extensively planted in Bahia State, Brazil, and 
in Australia, with excellent results. In fact, cacti intro- 
duced “down under” prospered so well they were driving 
all other vegetation out of large areas, and a natural 
enemy—an insect that thrived on them—had to be im- 
ported to bring them under control. 

Until recent years, one species of cactus was raised 
in extensive nopalries in Mexico, Peru, the Canary 
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Narcotic in mescal cactus produces weird 
visions, is used in Indian rituals 
although the trade is forbidden by law 
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disturb desert tortoise and beaver-tail 
cactus near Las Vegas, Nevada 


cactus leaves.” So wrote Gustave Flaubert in his novel 


Salammbé, and people raved over his power of descrip- 
tion and reconstruction of the days of ancient Carthage. 
But it is hard to resist the temptation to whisper in the 
Frenchman’s ear that there couldn’t have been any cacti 
in North Africa at the time of the story, for they were 
only introduced around the Mediterranean after the dis- 
covery of America. Someone reported he had also noticed 
cacti in Cecil B. De Mille’s production of Samson and 
Delilah, but 1 must admit I was too interested in Hedy 
Lamarr’s performance to pay much attention to the land- 
scapes. Actually, all cacti were natives of the Americas 
exclusively, except for a few species of Rhipsalis found 
in tropical East Africa, Madagascar, and Ceylon. The 
theory has even been advanced that those also are really 
American species whose seeds were carried to the “dark 
continent” years ago by migrating birds. As in Australia 
and around the Mediterranean, however, species intro- 
duced more recently have become thoroughly naturalized 
in India and Malaya. 


Large Stetsonia coryne is conspicuous feature of desert in 
northern Argentina 

Here in Brazil, you hear it said every day that cactus 
brings bad luck. “Cactus in the house? Lord preserve 
us! It’s a jinx.” But unlike many other such traditions, 
this one is not found all over the world. In the United 
States, Japan, and Europe, for example, raising cactus 
for home display is a profitable business. Collectors are 
numbered in the thousands, and they have their own 
clubs (130 in the United States alone), specialized maga- 
zines, and periodical conventions. 

The prejudice against cactus persists in Brazil despite 
the unusual variety of its forms and the sometimes 


astonishing beauty of its flowers—can any blossom, for 
example, surpass the night-blooming cereus? Various rea- 
sons might be advanced for this attitude: the aggressive 
and grotesque shapes of various species, so unlike other 
plants; the erroneous but widespread notion that all cacti 
live in arid lands where drought periodically decimates 
men and animals; the threatening spines; and so on, At 
any rate, we know the superstition is not new. Eurilio 
Zaluar, traveling between Rio and Sao Paulo in the 
nineteenth century, noted the custom of placing cactus 
leaves on the roofs of houses as a signal to the traveler 
that lodging was not offered there. 

There are some who attribute the bad reputation of 
cactus to some terrible curse laid upon it that deformed 
it for all time. Others look for historical roots and cite 
an Aztec legend. Seeking a place to found a permanent 
settlement, in 1325, the wandering Aztecs came upon an 
eagle perched on a cactus plant and holding a serpent 
in his talons. This fulfilled a prophecy made by their 
medicine men and was taken as an auspicious omen, Here 
they built their capital, Tenochtitlan, on the site of what 
is now Mexico City, and they prospered. But the defeat 
of Moctezuma by Cortés and the downfall of the Aztecs 
may have led people to distrust the spiny symbol. 

As for myself, | have full confidence in the magical 
science of the Negress Sebastiana, who assured me that 
writing about cactus wouldn't bring me any bad luck, 


since | myself don’t believe in witcheraft, Still... . 


One of several species of Nopalea found in Mexico that produce 
juicy red berries, are served locally in other guises 
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Narcotic in mescal cactus produces weird 
visions, is used in Indian rituals 
although the trade is forbidden by law 


The ship of Sesinanee Portuguese 
caravel of about 1450 


Conjectural model of Columbus’ Pinta based 
on plans drawn by D’Albertis in 1892 


Anout 1491—that is, toward the middle of the century 
of great geographical discoveries—the Florentine human- 
ist Politian wrote to King John II of Portugual: 

What a series of events difficult to believe would appear before 
my eyes if I attempted to commemorate the voyages to unknown 
seas, the passage through the Pillars of Hercules, the integration 
of a world that was divided, and the incorporation into humanity 
of barbarian peoples of which we had barely any knowledge! 
I should have to mention new articles of consumption; new 
businesses; new comforts for living; access to classical learning ; 
corroboration of ancient accounts that sometimes seemed incredi- 
ble, and with it the disappearance of the astonishment they pro- 
duced in us. Your Majesty is a recoverer as much as a 
discoverer. Your Majesty has not only discovered other lands, 
another sea, another world, and other constellations: Your 
Majesty has brought them into the light of day, from the eternal 
shadows and the centuries-old chaos in which they lay. 

Such phrases describe better than any detailed study 
the characteristics of that century, when the dawn of 
modern times was driving out the medieval shadows. 
Behind their courtly tone can be glimpsed the terrors 
and the difficulties his contemporaries had had to over- 
come in dominating inhospitable lands and stormy seas, 
and the impulses that spurred them on. Here are the 
influences of two periods: from the late Middle Ages, 
the upward and outward aspiration symbolized by the 
pointed arch and the ambition to recover the Holy 
Sepulcher and reach Cathay, the superstition displayed by 
the bestiaries, the mercantile revolution, the new social 


Feananvo Romero, chief of the PAU vocational 
tion section, was once an officer in the Peruvian Na 
He has written on many nautical subjects, including the 
development of instruments and the naval aspect of the 
conquest of Peru. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE ON THE HIGH SEAS IN COLUMBUS’ TIME 


order that had arisen in the bourgeois cities; from the 
Renaissance, the broadening of intellectual interests, the 
curiosity, the sensuous greed for spices and slaves and 
ivory, the adventurousness and optimism that led Erasmus 
to believe a golden age was approaching. 

No one was more appropriate for Politian to praise 
than a king of Portugal. That little country, situated 
off the principal land routes, outside the Mediterranean, 
and facing the “unknown sea,” had braved the dread 
Atlantic. Rounding Cape Bojador on the African bulge 
in 1434, after a ten-year struggle, it had cleared the 
way for the even more daring exploits to come. 

The Portuguese undertakings were about to be sur- 
passed by Spain. Destiny had placed in the service of the 
Catholic Sovereigns a man who typified the mariners 
of his time. Christopher Columbus was an Italian and 
an adventurer; he feared God, but he was grasping and 
deceitful; he cited the classics and sought the Earthly 
Paradise; he trusted what he knew, but he expected to 
reach the Indies and carried credentials to the Great 
Khan. He discovered the New World, and to the end of 
his days remained ignorant of what he had done. 

After him, it became an obsession: “Farther, farther.” 
But how? One of the greatest of all epics is the struggle 
of the mariners to satisfy this yearning, with only frag- 
mentary knowledge and with inadequate materials. 

“I say that navigating is nothing but traveling over the 
water from one place to another,” wrote Martin Cortés in 
his Breve Compendio de la Sphera y de la Arte de Navegar 
(1551), “and it is one of the four difficult things of 


which the learned king [Alfonso the Wise] wrote. This 
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road differs from those on land in three things. That 
on land is firm, this flowing; that on land fixed, this 
movable; that on land marked out, that on the sea un- 
known.” Which means, expressed less elegantly but more 
concretely, that a mariner in the century of discovery 
needed, first, a chart, a graphic representation including 
the point of departure, the place to be reached, and the 
ocean between; second, a ship capable of surviving wind 
and waves over long voyages; third, the ability to make 
sure he was heading in the right direction; fourth, a 
means of determining his position at least once every 


Looking a/t on the Santa Maria, according to | Alexander Magoun's 
interpretation of Spanish Navy data. No one knows exactly what 
Columbus’ ships looked like 


twenty-four hours, to check his course and to see how far 
he had yet to go. On the basis of the research of Fer- 
nandez Duro and Julio Guillén, the navigation journals 
and treatises and other contemporary documents reprinted 
in the nineteenth century by Fernandez de Navarrete and 
Jiménez de la Espada, and what a comparative study of 
navigation permits us to deduce, let us try to sum up 
the resources available to the discoverer and the use he 
made of them. 

Cortés says: “|The road of the sea] being so difficult, 
it would be hard to make it understood with words or to 
write it with a pen. The best means of explanation that 
the ingenuity of man has found for this purpose is to 
give it painted on a chart, for the manufacture of which 
a knowledge of two things is presupposed. One is the 
position of places and the other the distances between 
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places.” Unhappily, position and distance were very 
relative values in those days. 

The Italians, and later the Catalans, Aragonese, Por- 
tugdese, and Castilians, had made great advances during 
the fourteenth century in the preparation of sea charts. 
But these charts represented “the description of water and 
land and not the quantity,” as Cortés put it. It is a pity 
that this author's chart-making instructions, covering 
everything from “painting the winds” and “quartering 
them” down to decorating the final product with black, 
red, green, gold, and a little saffron that “will give 
pleasure,” cannot be reproduced here. Suffice it to say, 
in evidence of contemporary practice, that Juan de la 
Cosa’s world map (1500) contains forty cathedrals, 
towers, walls, and castles; in each kingdom appears the 
king “dressed in his attributes, not forgetting, in the 
middle of Asia, the three Wise Men on horseback”; along 
the coast the prevailing winds and the ships of the time 
are shown, and inland the local animals; sixty flags 
indicate the ownership of ports and geographical areas. 

The flat charts were beautiful but ill suited to rep- 
resent an expanding world, a planet whose shape was 
by now known, for as Venegas said in his Diferencia de 
Libros que Hay en el Universo (1540), the earth “dimin- 
ishes as the slices of a melon diminish, which grow 
narrower as the ends... are approached.” Whether 
designed for deep-sea or for coastwise navigation, the 
charts made no allowance for the varying lengths of a 
degree of longitude. 

When Spain discovered America, the need for charts 
grew acute, Commissions of astronomers were appointed, 
and the Royal Standard Chart and the Professorship of 
Cosmography were established. The Casa de Contratacién 
the board in charge of all trade with the Indies— 
became a research center that obtained results extraor- 
dinary for the time. Each discovery was quickly fol- 
lowed by the preparation of charts; to take a single 
example, the second voyage of exploration of what is 
now Peru ended in August 1528, and the next year an 
outline of its coast appeared in Diego Ribero’s Carta 
Universal. Alonso de Santa Cruz (between 1536 and 
1540) and Pedro Niifiez (1537) developed the principles 
of projection adopted by Mercator in 1569 to produce 
the first navigation charts of the kind now used. 

The Casa de Contratacién owed its data to the sworn 
declarations of ships’ pilots, personages well known and 
highly respected in those days. 

“After God, the pilot,” runs an old sailors’ refrain, 
Pilots of the century 1450-1550 had studied navigation 
or cosmography, geometry, and arithmetic, and had read 
Strabo, Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Alfragan. Since child- 
hood they had been sailing all around the Mediterranean 
and perhaps even to remote Finland and the other “high 
northern lands.” In view of their responsibilities (which 
also imposed on them the hardest watch, from midnight 
to dawn), stringent qualifications were demanded of 
them. They must be “learned in all the lore of the sea, 
in which places it is calm and in which there is current, 
the winds, the changes of these, and all other seaman- 
ship.” specifies the Siete Partidas, the great legal code 
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Cover of Enciso’s Suma de Geographia (1519), Its author said it 
“deals with all the provinces of the world, especially the Indies” 


begun in the thirteenth century by Alfonso the Wise, 
adding: “He whom they judge to be such .. . they 
should put into the ship in which he is to go, and place 
sword or tiller in his hand, and grant that from then on 
he should be pilot. And if after this, on account of his 
deceit or the fault of his bad piloting, the ship should be 
lost and great harm received by those who went in it, 
he should die for it.” 

Only the captain and the master outranked the pilot. 
Subordinate to him were the secretary and the chamber- 
lain; the marshal and the magistrate, who were officers 
of justice; the comptroller or inspector; the surgeon; 
the steward, the chief waiter, and the servants, who 
looked after the provisions; the gunner, the boatswain, 
the calker, the tailor, the carpenter, and other special- 
ists; the seamen; and the “pages of the broom,” young 
apprentices who acted as announcers, attendants, serv- 
ants, hour-glass watchers, and so on. 

There were no angels aboard. These were men tough- 
ened by exposure to danger, fond of gambling, drinking, 
fighting. Courageous but superstitious, they were ready 
to risk being blown from the top of a mast in the worst 
storm, and equally ready to mutiny if something occurred 
to arouse their irrational fears. 

Among the seeds of the Industrial Revolution is the 
progress in naval architecture made around the Mediter- 
ranean beginning with the thirteenth century, which 
produced the elegant, spacious, massive, two- or three- 
decked carrack manned by a crew of up to eight hun- 
dred. But such ships were no good for the adventures of 


the mid-fourteenth century and later. What was needed 
was a small, fast, manageable, hardy vessel. The caravel 
of discovery, invented by the Portuguese for their voy- 
ages to Africa, thus entered its heyday. This term does 
not imply rigid specifications as to tonnage, shape, and 
rigging, but the caravels shared certain general charac- 
teristics, 

Their hulls were sharp but sturdy, so that they could 
be beached on any shore for repairs. Their upper works 
rose steeply fore and aft, with castles. Their rigging per- 
mitted easy maneuvering. Their size varied within average 
dimensions that bear the same relation to those of some 
modern ships (the Queen Elizabeth, for example, which 
displaces 81,273 tons) as an ant to an elephant. Colum- 
bus’ Santa Maria, one of the larger exploring vessels, 
probably displaced around eighty tons and was about 
eighty-two feet in length and less than twenty-five at its 
greatest breadth. 

Within this cramped space moved forty or so crew 
members and (on many voyages, though not on Colum- 
bus’) a number of passengers. The seamen wore loose 
breeches, wide-sleeved shirts, red doublets, and wool caps. 
At any hour of day or night, and in any sea, they might 
be called by the boatswain to climb catlike to the rigging 
or to haul on ropes from the deck. This last was per- 


Ribero’s 1529 map shows outline of Peruvian coast only a year 
ajter it was first explored. Vertical line is Spanish-Portuguese 
boundary drawn by Tordesillas Treaty of 1494 
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A chartmaker by profession, Columbus drew sketch of northern 
Hispaniola (top) in 1493. Center version is from Juan de la Cosa’s 
1500 Mapamundi; at bottom is a modern map 

formed to the rhythm of salomas, songs whose beat was 
adapted to the task in hand. Often Levantine in origin, 
they were sometimes an incomprehensible mixture of 
Castilian, Italian, Calabrese, Sicilian, Greek, Catalan, 
and even Latin words. 

Apart from storms, the most feared of the many dan- 
gers that lay in wait for the caravel were swamping and 
fire. A pipe ran from the “head” on the open deck down 
to the bilge, discharging into the water that had pene- 
trated the seams of the hull. The degree of stench emanat- 
ing from the pipe indicated the amount of leakage, and 
as necessary, the bilge was emptied with a wooden pump. 
To guard against fire, no lights were allowed to burn at 
night except the stern lantern and the compass lamp, 
and the cooking fire was extinguished as soon as meals 
were prepared. The stove was a square box that held 
firewood and the trivets supporting the pots. This was 
set up on deck, so oriented that the open lid kept off 
the wind. 

Such equipment produced no banquets. The crew dined 
poorly and drank little. Codfish and tuna; rice and 
chickpeas; bacon; cheese; jerked goat, mutton, or beef; 
and the beans inherited from the days of the galleys 
(when they were considered “good for rowing” )—these 
were the principal items of diet. They were always ac- 
companied by hardtack, “few, black, wormy, and gnawed 
by mice,” in the words of a sixteenth-century traveler, 
who also said that the drinking water emerged from the 


pump “frothing like hell and stinking like the devil.” 
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The smaller the consumption of food and drink, the larger 
the reserve in case of unexpected delay, Therefore, when 
in the morning and at nightfall the pages spread a cloth 
in the waist of the ship and set down two or three 
large platters, they summoned the company with a call 
that warned stragglers: “Who does not come will not eat.” 
The boatswain thereupon took a seat at the head of the 
table, the master gunner at his right, and the rest 
wherever they liked. All dug into the food with their 
handy and divided it up with knives drawn from their 
belts. On Fridays and fast days the knives were not 
needed—the ration consisted of beans cooked with salt. 

They had not the smallest desire to bathe; even if 
they had wanted to, there was nowhere to get water for 
the purpose. Nor were they disturbed by swarms of cock- 
roaches, rats, fleas, lice, and bedbugs; by occasional 
visitations of the itch; or by the mingling of evil natural 
odors with the all-pervading smells of tar and tallow. 

When it came to finding their position, pilots of 
those days depended mainly on dead reckoning—that is, 
figuring it out from a record of the courses sailed and 
the distance made on each, without the aid of celestial 
observations. 

The magnetic compass, which told them in what diree- 
tion they were going, was sufficiently well developed, 
and the sternpost rudder had been in use since the 
thirteenth century. But these could not guarantee a stable 
course. There was no defense against violent seas. The 
wind was not always favorable. Moreover, on Columbus’ 
voyage it was discovered that the north indicated by the 
needle—magnetic north—did not coincide with true 
north, 
In determining the distance traveled there was only 
practical experience to call upon. Rough estimates might 
be made on the basis of the known formula that distance 
equals speed multiplied by time. But contemporary tools 
for measuring these factors left much to be desired, 

Since the tenth century the great cathedrals had boasted 
immense and complex clocks, and since the middle of 
the fourteenth it had become common to divide the hour 
into sixty minutes and the minute into sixty seconds, 
But until the introduction of the marine chronometer in 
1764, the autonomous world of mechanical rather than 
astronomical time, composed of a series of independent 
instants and produced by the clock, was beyond the reach 
of mariners. For them time hinged on daily events; it 
had no value in itself. Enciso’s Suma de Geographia 
(1519) says it is measured “by days and nights and by 
hourglasses.” Medina’s Arte de Navegar (1545) gives 
cockcrow as the signal for “the third part of the night.” 
Sunset and sunrise were used as precise points of ref- 
erence regardless of the effects of season, latitude, and 
east-west motion on the length of the day. After night- 
fall their principal reliance was on the half-hour glass, 
which was minded by a page. Every time the sand ran 
out, he reversed the glass, struck the half-hour on a bell 
(employing the system still in use), and announced the 
time in verse. 

Speed was also an uncertain item, empirically cal- 
culated, for Spanish mariners did not have access to the 
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chip log until the seventeenth century. If the wind was 
favorable, it averaged between eleven and fifteen miles 
an hour. 

With the word “miles” arises the gravest of the prob- 
lems faced by navigators of that period: the length of 
the mile depended on the school one followed and the 
flag one flew, since, notwithstanding the attempts to 
caleulate the circumference of the globe, international 
standards had not yet been adopted. “Just as every day 
we hear it said that such-and-such a league or leagues 
on land are very large, and others say they are small. 
because each person judges by his own criterion, con- 
sidering the time and the speed with which he walked 
them, thus with better reason can there be differences 
between those who measure the said leagues at sea as a 
result of having more impediments that impede or upset 
their reckoning,” Ferdinand Columbus told the king in 
1522. That same year, meeting to put into effect the 
Tordesillas Treaty of 1494, which attempted to divide 
Spanish and Portuguese domains along a line 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands, the geographers who rep- 
resented Spain swallowed up a number of miles in 
placing the meridian (“because by allowing fewer miles 
the fewer there will be on the whole earth, which achieves 
much in the service of His Majesty”) and those who rep- 
resented Portugal played similar tricks. In consequence, 
the earth lost three thousand miles from its circumference 
at the equator. 

Dead reckoning was accurate enough for short voy- 
ages, or for longer ones during which known land was 
seen from time to time. But Christopher Columbus and 
Vasco da Gama had to remain at sea thirty-three and 
ninety-three days, respectively, in regions never before 
navigated. This new situation rendered intolerable any 
further delay in developing a system for determining 
position by measurement of star angles. 

Marine astronomy advanced greatly in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, thanks to Nebrija, Seriba, To- 
rrella, Zacuto, Regiomontanus, Enciso, Bou, Naiiez, 
Gemma Frisio, and above all Copernicus. With the works 
of some of these astronomers, and those of Falero, 
Medina, Saa, Martin Cortés, Girava, and Alonso de Santa 
Cruz as well, an abundance of scientific navigation 
treatises, tables, and almanacs became available. The 
astrolabe and the quadrant were adapted to the new 
needs, The cross-staff, the forestaff, the nocturnal, and 
the astronomical circle were developed. But despite these 
laudable endeavors, celestial navigation progressed little 
during this century. 

Theoretically, the problem was just about solved. For 
a long time the fact that latitude equals both the angle 
of elevation of the visible pole and the declination of 
the zenith, and how to determine it, had been known. 
It was also known that longitude is equivalent to the 
difference between hour angles and to the difference 
between the local time of a particular star on some 
standard, or prime, meridian and at the place of observa- 
tion, and that it is measured by timing conjunctions and 
oppositions, lunar distances, and eclipses. But the avail- 
able instruments were awkward and inexact. The motions 


Even more fearsome than the storms and hostile natives faced by 
mariners were the land and sea monsters that books like Minster’s 
Cosmographia Universalis (1550) warned them to expect 


of the ship made it difficult to take the angles. All cal- 
culations relating to time (the moment when a star was 
to cross the meridian, for example) broke down because 
of the lack of chronometers. To make matters worse, the 
familiar stars winked mockingly and hid, and in their 
places appeared others that were unknown. Christopher 
Columbus discovered that the North Star, instead of 
being fixed, described a small circle around the celestial 
pole. The Great Bear, Pointers and all, abandoned 
Cadamosto and the other Portuguese, and there rose 
before them six large stars, never before seen, in the 
shape of a cross. 

But courage and patient ingenuity led to discovery. 
Difficult as it still was, the problem of latitude was not 
very complicated, an advantage exploited to the utmost 
by means of “running the parallel”—that is, following 
a course that kept at least this one factor constant, as 
Columbus did. But the problem of longitude seemed so 
hopeless that in 1632 one mariner said: “God has denied 
man the use of longitude.” On December 17, 1519, Santa 
Cruz used the conjunction of the moon and Jupiter to 
calculate the position of Rio de Janeiro. To his dismay, 
his results placed Rio in the province of Bengal. 

In the face of the unknown, the unforeseen, and the 
unprecedented, the mariner entrusted his luck to higher 
powers. “Whoever does not know how to pray, let him 
go to sea,” says an old Spanish proverb, which must 
date from those days of perilous voyages. 

From the moment the crew prepared for departure by 
confessing and taking Communion, all that they saw about 
them and much of the routine aboard told them they were 
in the keeping of the supernatural. The captain opened 
his journal with an appeal to God and the Virgin. Con- 
tinual prayers began at daybreak, when a page pro- 
claimed a verse invoking blessings on the daylight, the 
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Holy Cross, the Lord of Truth, and the Trinity. He 
recited aloud the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, and 
called upon God for a good day and a good passage. 
At dusk, when the compass light was installed, two pages 
said a ritual known as “the Christian doctrine,” the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Credo, and the Salve Regina. 
The verses that marked the turning of the glass, the 
chanteys the men sang at their work—all were addresses 
to heaven. 

On Saturdays an altar was set up. At the hour of 
vespers, candles were lit and all the crew members and 
passengers gathered before the images. The master would 
begin the ceremony by asking “Are we all here?”, to 
which the people would reply in chorus: “God be with 
us.” The master would then, in verse, order the singing 
of the Salve. When the united voices had finished this 
and the litanies to the Holy Virgin, the master would 
pronounce a formula ordering the Credo, and afterward 
a page would ask for a Hail Mary. With this and an 
“Amen, and God give us a good night,” the service was 
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In times of great danger, individual or general vows 
of Masses, processions, and pilgrimages would be made, 
Columbus’ Journal tells of such an occasion aboard the 
Nifia on the evening of February 14, 1493, during a 
furious storm. Columbus ordered “that a pilgrim be 
chosen by lot.” He sent for as many chickpeas as there 
were people aboard, cut a cross in one, had them placed 
in a cap, and drew one for himself—the marked one, 
as it happened. When this failed to improve the weather, 
a second drawing was ordered, and one Pedro de Villa 
contracted the obligation to go on a pilgrimage “to St. 
Mary of Loretto, of the territory of Ancona, in the land 
of the Pope.” The storm continuing, chance again singled 
out Columbus, this time “to go and watch all one night 
at [the church of] Santa Clara de Moguer.” Then “the 
captain and all the crew vowed to go in procession in 
their shirts to pray in the first church dedicated to Our 
Lady that they should meet with on arriving at land.” 

Next day the elements subsided and the Nifia “beat 
against the wind for the land” that had been sighted 
dead ahead. Two days later Columbus “anchored with 
one anchor” in the Azores, The islanders remarked “that 
never had they seen such a tempest . . . and they won- 
dered how he had escaped.” They also asked whence the 
men had come in so frail a vessel. Those who realized 
what they had done, like Juan de la Cosa and the Pinzén 
brothers, must have answered that they came from dis- 
covering a new world. 

In this fashion, the mariners within fifty years cir- 
cumnavigated the globe and incorporated the seas and 
lands of three continents into Western civilization. Due 
praise has been bestowed on the leaders: Da Gama, 
Eleano, Dias, Columbus, Solis, Magellan, and the rest. 
But little is remembered of the part played by the anony- 
mous boatswains, calkers, carpenters, tailors, seamen, 
servants, and pages who accompanied them—those who, 
more ignorant and more fearful than their captains, 
had to be more courageous also; those who were not re- 
paid with title, rank, and privilege, and who on returning 
to Spain gambled away their share of the gold. 

Their bodies crisscrossed with scars like the lines on 
the sea charts that marked the scene of their exploits, 
they lived out the rest of their days in hidden villages 
or along placid inlets, meditating on their past glories 
and wanting for bread. Sometimes they sought out the 
authorities to ask for royal aid, which came late, short, 
or never. Sometimes it was the king’s officials who 
sought them out, needing information to judge the 
petitions presented by others. Then these new knights- 
errant who had conquered kingdoms for their sovereign 
summed up the fulfillment of their yearning for adventure, 
the memory of their deeds, and their Spanish pride in this 
phrase, a kind of formula in common use by the dis- 
coverers and conquistadors in such documents; “And 
what I say you may take for certain, because | sailed 
those seas and traveled those lands, and because | saw it.” 

Under this lofty and resounding declaration, with 
hands now tremulous from all the rope they had pulled 
and the swords they had brandished, they put a cross, 
because they did not know how to sign their names. ® @ @ 
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KURT Severin flew a 
hurricane mission with 


article, 


As THE hurricane season, which runs from June to No- 
vember, reaches its climax in the Caribbean area, world 
attention is focused once again on the devastating storms 
that lay waste to islands and mainland from Canada to 
the north coast of South America. Vital to prevention 
of death and property damage is the work of the United 
States Navy Hurricane Hunters squadron, founded in 
Miami in 1949 and reorganized as VJ-2 at the Jackson- 
ville Naval Air Base in 1952. Men of this organization 
fly directly into the heart of disturbances to obtain valu- 
able information that could not otherwise be secured. 
Probing the storm center enables the weathermen to plot 
and accurately predict its future course, gauge its strength, 
record its behavior, and send out sufficient warning to 
the communities that lie in its path. Their work is instru- 
mental in avoiding a repetition of such disasters as the 
one that befell Galveston, Texas, in 1900, when six thou- 
sand people died, or the 1932 Puerto Rican blow that 
killed 250 and caused thirty million dollars’ damage. Last 
year their findings held to a minimum the holocaust 
wrought by hurricanes “Carol” and “Hazel.” 

VJ-2 men perform their suicidal missions not once 
but many times during a single storm. So far they have 
not lost a single plane. All hell breaks loose on the lonely 
aircraft that dares penetrate the counter-clockwise twister 


A hurricane on radar. “Eye” is clearly visible 
in center of disturbance’s outline 


A storm brews. Festering clouds begin to rotate over Caribbean, may develop shortly into full-fledged hurricane 
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that was born far out over Caribbean waters and moves 
forward usually at a speed of between ten and fifteen 
miles per hour. It flies at an altitude of only five hundred 
feet, because extremely low barometric pressure puts the 
altimeters out of commission and radar readings are the 
only means of safe conduct. The men inside the cabin 
are strapped to their seats and all loose objects are taped 
down, Moisture appears over everything. Outside it is 
dark. The plane floats in solid sheets of water, like a fly 
in black bean soup. The wings flap dangerously. Then, 
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Cross-section of a hurricane 


The noted photographer 


VJ-2 squadron to make the 
remarkable plane interior 
shots accompanying his 
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Flying into it, First air pocket jars cup loose, In the thick of it. The motion is sickening. Navigator, strapped to his 
spills contents over unsuspecting airman seat, momentarily abandons charts, holds on with both hands and feet 


At “eye” of hurricane. New York-bound ship from South America is seen below during treacherous lull 


suddenly, the man-made bird bucks and bounces, rises 
and falls, like a runaway elevator. One moment it soars 
to a dizzy height, the next it falls with a sickening 
thud. Rotating winds may reach speeds of 180 miles 
per hour. 

All at once the plane leaves the wall of violence and 
emerges at the “eye” or center, often twenty miles and 
more across, where the sun shines by day and the stars 
by night. As it approaches the other side, the gates of 
hell swing open wide again. Within seconds the men 
are engulfed in the whirling log jam of nature, and the 
awful bouncing resumes. Sweat pours from their bodies 
and their faces register the exhausting emotions of the 
ordeal. It is men and machine versus the fury of nature. 

This time, however, there is home on the other side 
of the inferno, Leaving it behind them, the men of VJ-2 
can look back on a job well done as they return to their 
base with the information that may save your life and 
mine, @ @ @ 


Back into hell. As plane passes from “eye” 
into storm wall, crewman, tense and 
exhausted, is too busy to be scared 
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A short story by MATALICIO GONZALEZ 
Illustrated by MARIA EUGENIA MARENCO 


He was corp of the plain. It was really something to see: 
the haughty bull leading his herd of mooing cows 
through the Taruma fields, with the unruly fronds of the 
yatai palms forming a decorative backdrop. 

He paused, digging at the soft, sweet-smelling turf. 
His hide, gleaming black except for white spots on his 
face and left flank, shone iridescent in the sunlight. 

A fleeting tremor ran through his body, a sign of 
his savagery or perhaps of a sudden outburst of passion. 
Two dagger-sharp horns rose out of his wiry forelock, 
and in the cool morning air his breath spurted from 
glistening, dilating nostrils like two jets of steam, He 
gazed long and hard at the horizon. 

He had probably sensed a jaguar on the edge of the 
distant forest. But the danger passed, and his fiery zebu 
blood quieted down. An owl lit on the mammoth hump 
on his neck. 

The bull of Taruma was as fleet as the wind, but that 
morning he led the herd over his vast domain slowly and 
deliberately. The macaws knew him—those summer visi- 
tors who feed on the sweet fruit of the yatai and raise an 
incessant racket with their chatter, repeating a single, 
enigmatic word. So did the partridges, who circled about 
and brushed that arrogant neck in their flight. 

He had ruled the herd for a year and a half. Born in 
the Taruma fields, the young bull began to feel restless 
and strangely disturbed when he reached that certain age. 
He liked to mingle with the cows, no longer as a gentle 
calf seeking maternal protection, but as master of the 
wandering group. Such presumption enraged the older 


Former Paraguayan President Nataticio GONZALEZ has 
carved out a distinguished career as newspaperman, novel- 
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bull, and he immediately tried to oust the upstart who 
was trespassing on his domain. For the next few days the 
storm brewed in the animals’ dark souls, until one morn- 
ing at dawn it broke loose with all the fury of an un- 
chained force of nature. 

Before the stupefied cows, the young bull of Taruma 
raged at the old master, laying claim to his province. 
It was brutal. Each tried to sink his sharp horns into 
his rival’s flesh. They clashed like swords, and the noise 
vibrated over the deserted plain. The macaws, so fright- 
ened that they left half the coveted yatai fruit uneaten, 
took cover in the forest. The bulls, like two enormous 
masses, threw their full weight at each other, each trying 
to knock his rival down. Failing, they went back to using 
their horns, with deadly thrusts. 

The battle lasted for several days. On the third night 
a violent storm came up. The wind moaned through the 
yatai fronds, and the tall grass was flattened. There was 
a torrential downpour. Fleeting streaks of lightning, rid- 
ing on the black wings of the clouds, reflected God's 
fury, as the Guaranis believe. The cows lay on the 
ground to brace themselves against the buffeting wind. 
In the yellowish, intermittent glare they quietly nuzzled 
the earth, as if listening apprehensively to the awesome 
rumbling of the thunder that echoed angrily across the 
desolate land. 

None of this stopped the bulls from fighting. Their 
own storm of hatred flared in a savage, unending struggle, 
harmonizing with the dark violence of nature. The two 
contestants gambled their fate. Ancestral forces—their 
obscure designs powerful and inscrutable—had pitted 
one against the other, and those two quivering, agile 
masses attacked each other furiously, obeying the same 
laws that govern the destructive forces of the universe. 

What was going on in the bulls’ unfathomable minds? 
Tt was difficult to be sure of anything except the obvious 


into storm wall, crewman, tense and 
exhausted, is too busy to be scared 


killer instinct, which ruled their every move. The out- 
side world no longer existed for them. The terrible hatred, 
the annihilating impulse that burned in them like a fever, 
the fatal power concentrated in the tips of their horns 
were all that mattered. The clashing horns shot off 
sparks, and occasional bellows accompanied the thunder 
of the skies. 

The storm passed. An unusually clear day dawned. 
The sun was already up when the older bull took to his 
heels. The conqueror was after him like a hornet. They 
crossed the plain, one in pursuit of the other, raising 
a green flurry of grass in their wake. Finally the de- 
feated bull took refuge in the woods, and there he stayed, 
except for quiet afternoon sallies to graze on the edge of 
the thicket or drink from the nearby river. The young 
rival went back to take over the astonished herd. The 
cows—fickle and impressed by :a show of strength— 
willingly accepted their new master. 

The proud, handsome bull of Taruma knew how to 
take care of his many mates. He led them where the 
pasturage was tastiest, where there was plenty of lush 
grass and tender clover. He knew where the hidden 
marshes were and was very adept in getting the ticks off 
the cows’ hides with his long, caressing tongue. 

Once, as on other occasions, night found them near 
the Ybyraungua woods. In the breeze, along with the 
fresh aroma of the forest, he noted the characteristic 
scent of a jaguar. Immediately he began to paw the 
ground and give out short, threatening bellows. It was 
his customary warning to his herd. The danger persisted, 
so the bull moved the cows away from the woods and 
kept them from scattering. 

It was a delightful moonlit night. There wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky, and countless stars shed heavenly light 
on the sleeping earth. It was so bright—and yet so soft— 
that things and outlines could be seen at a normal dis- 
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tance, as if it were daylight. 

The jaguar realized that his presence was known. But 
he still intended to make a good catch that very night. 
He came out of the thicket and ventured onto the field. 
He had barely reached the rise where the cows were 
peacefully lying in the grass chewing their cud when the 
bull, furious and bellowing, blocked his way. 

The big cat tried to avoid a fight with the haughty 
bull. He was looking for easier prey. He went around 
and approached the herd from the opposite side; but 
again he came upon the watchful, excited bull. Little by 
little, the jaguar’s anger was aroused. He couldn't avoid 
the dread guardian, so he faced up to hii. 

The cows, terrified by now, stayed motionless. They 
entrusted the defense of their lives to the lordly master 
of the plain. For his part, the jaguar was looking for 
a way to leap on his enemy from behind, to keep away 
from those dangerously sharp horns. But the bull was 
amazingly agile and kept his enemy always in front of 
him. His angry bellows echoed over the plain, like the 
raucous shouts of some Stone Age barbarian. 

With his gleaming eyes full of magnetic sparks and 
his belly flush with the ground, the jaguar, after a night 
of futile efforts, finally succeeded in slipping around to 
the bull’s right side. He wanted to profit from this fleet- 
ing advantage, so, without wasting a minute, he leaped 
and tried to land on his enemy's neck. But the bull 
wasn't to be taken by surprise. He spun around and 
caught the cat on his horns. The sharp points pierced the 
jaguar’s flesh: one ripped his entrails, the other tore 
through his heart. The beast gave one last roar, clawed 
at his conqueror’s neck, and died in mid-air, ponderously 
balanced on the crown of the bull’s head. 

Dawn came, then morning, and afternoon. The bull 
could not free himself of the cat’s heavy body. He gave 
up and wearily lay down on the hilltop. 

Confused and restless, the cows began to low des- 


perately. They felt abandoned, and the jaguar’s carcass 
atop their master’s head filled them with fear. So it went 
for several hours, until suddenly another bull was heard 
bellowing in the distance. The deposed master had left 
his forest exile and responded to the lament of the terri- 
fied cows. On hearing the exciting and comforting call, 
one after another left the bull who had saved them from 
the jaguar and returned to the outcast. 

Heartsick and powerless, the young bull of Tarumé 
was alone on the barren hill, with the jaguar’s body 
pinned on his horns. The burning sun soon made the 
tragic burden begin to decompose, and the stench was 
unbearable. Crows appeared in the sky, circling lower 
and lower, their appetites whetted by the spoilage. 
Finally, one fell on the carrion. Others followed his 
example. The bull, starving and thirsty, paid them no 
heed. He tried to sleep, convinced that he was helpless. 
The crows perched on his back and feasted on the putrid 
remains. More and more arrived, as if invitations to the 
macabre banquet had somehow been sent out to addi- 
tional guests. The black birds devoured the cat's rotted 
flesh with astonishing speed. By nightfall there was 
nothing left of the powerful beast but his skeleton. 

The bull of Tarumé shook his head, and the bones fell 
off. He got up and slowly went to the river. He took a 
long drink from the clear waters of the Ybyraunguaé and 
felt the joy of living surge again through his benumbed 
body. Then he grazed for a while. Afterward, with a sure 
instinct, he went looking for his herd. 

He caught sight of them in the distance. He let out 
a long, impassioned bellow of mixed anger and pride. 
On hearing it, the rival bull who had temporarily usurped 
his mastery of the herd looked his way and again fled 
into the forest. He had not forgotten his last defeat and 
quietly yielded to superior strength. 

The handsome bull of Tarumé, like an absolute, un- 
civilized monarch, again ruled over his herd. @ @ @ 
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As secretoriat for the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council carries out re- 
search on trade, transportation, commodity prob- 
lems, investments, price regulations, national incomes, 
balance of payments, and monetary, banking, and fiscal 
policies; does liaison work in labor, migration, social _ 

work, workers’ education, Pp ives; pr 
inter-American travel and Pan American Highway 
9 works d better housing and city 
planning; promotes the use of statistics and 
gathers statistical information; provides 
direct technical services to member 
governments. 


JURIDICAL 


As secretariat for the inter- 
American Council of Jurisis promotes 
codification of international law and 
uniformity of legislation; carries out 
research ond liaison work in law and 
treaties; provides secretariat services 
for international conferences and or- 
ganizations as well as for the 
Inter-American Commission 
of Women. 


INFORMATION 


informs the public about 
the OAS and its activities through 

the press, radio, television, motion pic- 

tures, photographic services, lectures, 

AMERICAS and other publications, 

correspondence and cooperation 
with private associations 

and individuals, 


As secretariat for the Inter-American 
Cultural Council carries out research and 
ligison work in education (el tary, sec- 
ondary, vocotional), philosophy, letters, 
music, art, natural and social sciences; 
P tes the interchange of student 
and teachers; puts on seminars, art 
exhibits, ond concerts; services 
scholors and researchers 
through the Columbus 
Memorial Library. 


WHAT THE 
OAS BUDGET 
BUYS’ 


Even the U.S. quota, the biggest single contribution 
to the three-and-a-half-million-dollar total, costs 
only about a penny and a half yearly per person 


*Member nations’ contributions to the Pan American Union are fixed in the same 
relative proportion as their quotas to the United Nations, with the added stipula- 
tions that no country shall pay more than 66 per cent and that no country’s 
per capita contribution shall exceed that of the largest contributor. The charts 
on these pages do not include the budgets of the following five specialized agen- 
cies, which ore separately financed on a different basis: American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood; Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences; Inter-American Indian Institute; Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History; Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The Technical Cooperation program 
is financed by voluntary contributions from the member governments. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Calendar Year 1955 


PLEDGES 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 


2 
2 
i 


Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay . 

Peru 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezvela 


17,143 
6,722 
9,033 
6,722 
7,000 
2,000 
4,622 

24,000 
5,000 
3,991 
5,000 

14,000 

1,135,769 

13,865 

34,032 


$1,622,006 


Administration 


In the fields shown in the chart above, the 
OAS Program of Technical Cooperation 
provides skilled help, primarily through 
training centers that else conduct research, 
offer consultant services to porticipating 
countries, and organize exchange of the 
latest information. These centers are in 
operation in Havana, Cuba; San José, 
Costa Rica; Rubio, Venezvelo; Bogotd, 
Colombia; Lima, Peni Santiago, Chile; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; and Sé0 Bento and 
Kilometer 47, Brazil. Projects already com- 
pleted were of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
Guatemala City. 


Child Welfare 
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vistrrep the theatrical director José Quintero 
recently, a curious coincidence marked the beginning 
of our interview. The pearl in my ring came loose and 
fell at his feet, though it had just been cleaned and 
checked by a jeweler. Now, | neither believe nor dis- 
believe in omens—though I am inclined to go along with 
the popular skepticism—but I cannot deny the thought 
that popped into my mind at that moment. I recalled 
how I had heard him described the day before: Quintero 
the star-maker, Pearls and stars in a world of make- 
believe. History will have to judge whether Quintero’s 
talent deserves the homage of a precious jewel. | am only 
stating what happened, and | have two reliable witnesses 
to prove it. 

José Quintero is the most outstanding of the directors 
who are struggling to find new formulas in the off-Broad- 
way experimental theaters of New York. He was born 
thirty years ago in Panama City into a family totally 
lacking in theatrical tradition. Nevertheless, he became 
a greasepaint addict. 

He was studying medicine at the University of Cali- 
fornia when the dean suggested that he and his brothers, 
engineering students, attend summer school to polish up 
their faulty English. Most of the students were aspiring 
actors, and Quintero’s brush with them opened the way 
to his true vocation. Then and there, he decided to give 


up medicine. He enrolled in the Goodman Theater Schoo! 
of Drama in Chicago, but after twelve months had to 
return to Panama. 

“A year later my father gave me five hundred dollars 
to return to the United States. The trip cost me two 
hundred, so I had only three hundred between me and 
starvation,” said Quintero, laughing. “No, I had no the- 
atrical contacts in New York. | didn’t even know anyone 
except a few old friends from Los Angeles who were in 
the summer school at Woodstock. I planned to work with 
them, but when I got there the company had just dis- 
banded. We immediately decided to form our own group, 
and that’s how the Circle in the Square got its start. Now 
we have twenty-three performers.” The group derives its 
name from the fact that its home theater is an arena stage 
located on Sheridan Square, in Greenwich Village. 

“They tell me you've staged some Spanish plays. 
Right?” 

“In the five years we've been together, we've experi- 
mented with various theatrical styles. Los Jntereses 
Creados (The Bonds of Interest), by Jacinto Benavente, 
was a flop. On the other hand, Federico Garcia Lorca’s 
Yerma—or, rather, an adaptation by Paul Bowles—was 
a smash hit. Now they’re going to make an opera from 
the same play and have asked me to direct it. Southern 
U. S. authors and subjects are invariably top favorites: 


for example, Summer and Smoke, by Tennessee Williams, 
which starred Geraldine Page here in New York and Betty 
Miller in Philadelphia.” 

I remembered that it was in this play that Geraldine 
Page made her name, one more proof of Quintero’s talent 
as a star-maker. She had been just another struggling 
young Broadway actress until Quintero molded her into an 
unforgettable personality. Since then she has given out- 
standing performances in such plays as The Rainmaker 
and an adaptation of André Gide’s novel The Immoralist. 

“When are you going to Hollywood?” I asked. 

“Probably within the next two or three months. Co- 
lumbia Studios has offered me a year’s contract. The 
agreement stipulates script approval, which means I'll 
only direct what I choose. I don’t want to divorce my- 
self from the theater, so I'll make one picture a year and 
come back here for the Village season.” 

“Which actors would you like to direct?” 

“Preferably some from my own group. I'd like to 
transfer to the screen my own concept of the theater with 
the performers I have trained in my technique, which is 
based on a realism made up of values / consider real, 
though they may not fit a materialistic reality.” 

A tall, gangling lad stuck his head in the door to let 
Quintero know that it was rehearsal time. The theater 
had been closed for a year, and during this interval 
he had directed a Broadway production of Portrait of a 
Lady. Fire Department ordinances had demanded build- 
ing repairs, and laborers and stage hands were swarming 
all over from the basement to the second floor, though 
it was ten-thirty at night. Since the rehearsal would prob- 
ably last a couple of hours, | was curious about Quintero’s 
work schedule. 

“These days I average only about four hours’ sleep 
a night. This play will open in two or three weeks, and, 
besides directing, I have to supervise the repair work, 
sets, and costumes.” 

Quintero smiled, and I asked if I could sit in on the 
rehearsal to see the director in action. We went down 
to the first floor, both of us limping. He had suffered 
a bad sprain, which forced him to use a cane. My lame- 
ness—a chronic ailment that always affects me in New 
York—was brought on by my insatiable fascination with 
the city’s streets. 

They were rehearsing The King and the Duke, an 
adaptation of Huckleberry Finn by Francis Ferguson, 
Princeton drama professor, with music by G. Wood. The 
cast gathered on stage, in the center of a large room with 
seats fanning out in all directions. Some were reading 
their scripts. Others were repeating lines, trying to mem- 
orize. Quintero hobbled into their midst. He gave some 
instructions, assumed one of the roles for a moment, 
then took a back-row seat and observed the action from 
there. Soon he moved to another spot and studied the 
actors’ movements from this new angle. Arena staging. 
with the play taking place in the midst of the audience 
and employing a minimum of properties, enables the 
performers to establish stronger rapport with the audi- 
ence. José Quintero left his post as observer and again 
mingled with the cast. He is tall and slightly stoop- 


shouldered, with delicate, expressive hands like those of 
an orchestra conductor. However, his eyes are his out- 
standing feature. His gaze is so penetrating that it seems 
his whole body goes into the effort to observe more 
closely. His manner of directing is exact, and he wields 
his authority without fanfare. For two hours I watched 
them go over and over a scene until everything—words, 
expression, and movements—fell into place. 

Suddenly the same youth who had interrupted our 
interview appeared to tell him that they were waiting 
for him outside. 

“Oh!” Quintero exclaimed, with a touch of exaspera- 
tion. “Tell them I’m coming.” 

Turning back to the actors, he asked: “Could one of 
you lend me a white shirt?” 

Pearls, stars, and borrowed shirts. Which of these 
signs will predominate in José Quintero’s career? 

The King and the Duke did not come up to expecta- 
tions, and closed shortly after the theater reopened, But 
despite the play’s weaknesses, the critics credited the 
Panamanian director with successfully emphasizing its 
few strong points. Next, in a quick and admirable about- 
face, Quintero decided to test his skill by presenting a 
difficult, complex, and rather off-color work: Arthur 
Schnitzler’s comedy La Ronde, the movie version of which 
caused a flurry among the censors. With it Quintero has 
achieved what few others have: the unanimous approval 
of the critics. The New York Times said: “Under José 
Quintero’s deft and understanding direction, the cast 
moves brightly through the play. The essence of the satire 
is trapped and distilled; each episode has its individual 
character and flavor. La Ronde may not be fit fare for 
your Aunt Minnie’s culture club, but, as a clinical study 
of the game of sex, it is a devastating part of the truth.” 

Other newspaper comments ran along the same line: 
“La Ronde is magnificently acted. Villagers, cosmopolites, 
and visiting firemen should flock to it in droves,”— 
Lillian Lorca 
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On the death of Cordell Hull, the OAS Council held a special 
meeting in his memory. The former U.S. Secretary of State was 
chairman of the PAU Governing Board from 1933 to 1944 and 
was instrumental in establishing the Organization of American 
States. Taking part in the tribute were U.S, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, OAS Council Chairman José A. Mora, 
Ambassador of Uruguay to the OAS and the United States, and 
OAS Secretary General Carlos Davila. 


The Fifth Inter-American Travel Congress in Panama last year 
set up four technical committees—on travel barriers, hotels and 
restaurants, tourist promotion, research and organization. The 
executive committee that directs these groups held its first 

meeting recently at the Pan American Union. On hand were (from 
left) : interpreter Gladys Houston of the PAU translations section; 
Enrique Olmedo of Argentina, director of his country's 

National Tourist Office; Eduardo Dibos of Peru, president 

of the committee and head of the Peruvian Automobile and 
Touring Club; Francisco J. Hernandez, chief of the PAU travel 
division, secretary of the committee and permanent secretary of 
the Travel Congresses; and Fritz Leer, delegate of Costa Rica. 


When OAS Ambassador José Ramon Rodriguez of the Dominican 
Republic was transferred to Haiti, OAS Ambassador Love Léger 

of Haiti (second from left) was elected to fill his post as Vice 
Chairman of the OAS Council. The Haitian diplomat is seen here 
greeting OAS Ambassador John C. Dreier of the United States 

at a party he gave recently at the Pan American Union. Others 

in the receiving line included (from left) Haitian alternate 
delegate to the OAS Pierre Carrié and Mrs. Carrié and Miss 

Paule Lysius, attaché to the Haitian OAS delegation. 


On location in Washington for his role in the motion picture on 
the court martial of Billy Mitchell, actor Ralph Bellamy paid 

a call on OAS Secretary General Carlos Davila. He was 
accompanied by his friend Delfino Sanchez Latour, Minister 
Counselor of the Guatemalan Embassy. Mr. Bellamy is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Latin America and an archeology fan 
and has often described his travels in radio interviews. 


At the opening of their joint show at the Pan American Union 
Mexican sculptress Irma Diaz (second from left) and her 
compatriot, painter Enrique Echeverria (center) , found an 
attentive audience in OAS Ambassador Luis Quintanilla of 
Mexico (right) and Mrs. Quintanilla and Dr. José T. Barén, 
Cuban Interim Representative on the OAS Council. Miss Diaz, a 
native of Durango, has studied in both Mexico and the United 
States, and her work is found in private collections throughout 
the Hemisphere. Mr. Echeverria (see inside front cover) belongs 
to the Proteo Gallery group, noted for depiction of Mexican life 
without the political overtones that pervade the work of 

Orozeo, Rivera, and Siqueiros. 
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WHO, HOW MANY, 
AND WHERE? 


IN A CAREFULLY researched study, Mil- 
ciades Chavez discusses “immigration 
as a national problem” in Colombia 
and points out that “geography, eco- 
nomics, and sociology should form the 
three-point basis for an immigration 
program.” The following are excerpts 
from his detailed article, which ap- 
peared in the monthly magazine Eco- 
nomia Colombiana, published in Bo- 
gota by the government fiscal agency, 
Contraloria General de la Repiblica: 

“. . . A quick glance at a map of 
Colombia, showing that 96.6 per cent 
of the twelve million Colombians oc- 
cupy only two fifths of the total 
area .... might indicate the advisa- 
bility of large-scale immigration. How- 
ever, when we .. . face the geographic 
reality of the remaining three fifths, 
with their tropical temperatures, en- 
demic diseases, and parasites, and con- 
sider that Colombia has more than a 
hundred natural regions, with many 
variations of climate . .. , then the 
mass-immigration question requires 
more careful investigation. . . . 

“One problem is to decide which 
group would provide the most suitable 
immigrants for Colombia. Among 
Europeans, the most adaptable to 
tropical regions are those from the 


Mediterranean area, representing a 
strong racial mixture, with plenty of 
African blood. . . . History proves that 
only the Spaniards have migrated en 
masse to the tropics; the Latin-Euro- 
pean or Mediterranean peoples adapt 
more readily . . . and cooperate in 
raising the native inhabitants’ standard 
of living. ... 

“The Mediterranean basin was home 
to Latin, Arabic, and Moorish cultures, 
which played no small part in molding 
the Spanish culture that was brought 
to America. . . . Therefore, the Medi- 
terranean immigrants find something 
of themselves and their own homelands 
in our countries. . . . Furthermore, 
there is no problem of assimilation, 
since the Mediterranean area is tra- 
ditionally free of racial prejudice. .. . 

“Another important factor is the 
personal worth of the immigrant, and 
the capital he brings with him, plus 
his ability to carry on economic ac- 
tivity that will serve his adopted 
country. ... A sudden increase in the 
population should be accompanied by 
an expansion of the economic system 
providing jobs for all. . . . Today the 
immigrant is not looked upon as a 
contributor, but as a competitor who 
might bring with him a drop in 
salaries and a rise in unemployment. 
And it is impossible to try to fill the 
sparsely populated areas in the name 


of demographic balance unless the 
process contributes to the welfare of 
the local inhabitants. . . . In these 
matters it is essential, above all else, to 
safeguard the interests of Colom- 
bians. ... 

“When the press advocates an im- 
mediate influx of four or five thousand 
Italian families or a like number of 
Salvadoreans, they should also men- 
tion the expense involved. . . . Fifty 
thousand immigrants would cost a bil- 
lion pesos, or the entire national 
budget. Thus, when we think in terms 
of pesos, the number of immigrants 
is automatically limited. 

“Colombia has plenty of room for 
immigrants, but only within the limi- 
tations imposed by its economic capac- 
ity and the financial assistance it may 
garner from international organiza- 
tions, With respect to colonization, it 
seems that our country needs—more 
than human capital—economic capital, 
which would consequently bring about 
a lower death rate and an increased 
population growth. Therefore, we need 
routes to transport people into the less 
populated areas, with assured markets 
for the produce from the new farms. 
The most desirable immigrants would 
bring new industries and fresh skills, 
and not displace or compete with 
Colombian workers. . . . If industries 
need qualified workers, the situation 
should be studied in detail. If the 
country needs technicians, what kind 
and how many? If farmers, where will 
they be located and how will they be 
financed? If intellectuals, how will 
they be assured a comfortable living? 

“. .. If the millions that are to be 
spent on immigration are not more 
urgently needed elsewhere (in public 
health campaigns, education, help for 
the farmers, financial backing for in- 
dustries, and so on), then we can think 
about bolstering our population with 
European immigrants, Meanwhile, I 
believe it more advisable to solve the 
problems at hand and not be dazzled 
by successful immigration in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, or the United States, 
since their position is completely dif- 
ferent from ours. They have lands and 
climates like those of Europe and can 
spend many millions of dollars to 
finance immigration. This could not 
happen in Colombia without drastically 
affecting its economy... .” 
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DESTINATION MARS 


IN HIS REGULAR COLUMN “Pastillas 
para el Higado” (“Liver Pills”), which 
appears in the Lima daily El Comercio, 
Pedrin Chispa writes on “interplane- 
tary travel”: 

“When I had a tiff with Desideria, 
I made up my mind not to see her 
again and decided to leave the coun- 
try. But, | thought, Desideria could 
find me even in darkest Africa. So I 
decided to go to Mars... . 

“I mentioned it to Cortales, and he 
wanted to go along too, because his 
mother-in-law was driving him crazy. 

“We went to an agency where a 
gentleman with a face like an unmade 
bed handled our request: “We can ar- 
range your trip, but I don’t recom- 
mend Venus because it’s the hot sea- 
son there now. However, Mars is 
delightful this time of year, and they’re 
setting up a winter sports program!’ 

“Cortales asked the price: “Three 
thousand dollars for a round trip, all 
expenses paid.’ 

“We made up our minds almost im- 
mediately: ‘Okay, give us two tickets.’ 

“. . . At six one morning we went 
to the airport. We were flabbergasted 
when the employee led us to an inter- 
state bus. Cortales got so mad that he 
wanted to clout the fellow, who hastily 
explained: ‘No! We're going by bus 
to the Sechura Desert. There, in a 
secret place, a flying saucer is waiting.’ 

“The two of us, plus a Japanese 
who was going to set up a farm on 
Mars, set out northward, That part of 
the trip was uneventful except for a 
few bruises on our heads as the bus 


—~ Enquerte nos beijsveames ienti um golpe 


om todo meu ter 


“The moment I kissed you I felt a shock 
through my whole body.” —Revista da 
Semana, Rio de Janeiro 


bounced along the rutted road. Near 
Piura we turned off toward the desert. 
We left the road, and there in a sand- 
pit behind a hill was a flying saucer. 

“For the two or three of you who 
haven't yet seen a flying saucer, I'll 
describe it. It looked like an enormous 
musical top, with a hole in the middle 
that was the entryway for passengers. 
Inside there were three rooms with 
kitchen and bath. It had a powerful 
jet engine. ... 

“We got in and took our seats in 
very comfortable super-Pullmans. A 
few minutes later the contraption took 
off noiselessly . . . , and since we had 
on special plastic suits we didn’t feel 
a thing either. Half an hour later we 
landed on Mars. A small truck took 
us to a beach with tall buildings just 
like ours. There were many familiar 
earthpeople and even the same little 
ice-cream carts. We stayed two weeks, 
and then they brought us back here. 

“It was a marvelous trip, but Cor- 
tales raised a doubt in my mind when 
he said: ‘Listen, Pedro, I think they 
charged three thousand dollars just 
to take us to the beach resort of 
Ancén.’ 

“Then I remembered that there is a 
Nautical Casino, just like the one we 
had visited, there, too.” 


BRAZILIAN DILEMMA 


“TEACHER SHORTAGE” is a familiar 
phrase, but a recent article in Viséo— 
Brazilian edition of an international 
news magazine, printed in Sao Paulo— 
states that Brazil is facing a different, 
though equally difficult, problem in 
primary education: 

“. . . While some states suffer a 
shortage of licensed teachers, others, 
for lack of teaching jobs, have too 
many. Teachers tend to flock to the 
urban areas, especially the big cities, 
because living is more comfortable 
there. ... 

“Along with this, a lack of school 
buildings is more and more noticeable. 
In all Brazil—according to 1950 sta- 
tistics—30 per cent of the school-age 
children do not attend classes. In 
several states, the existing schools have 
unlicensed teachers—they represent 90 
per cent of the staff in Acre Territory, 
57 in Para, and 57 in Rio Grande do 
Norte. These figures were for 1946, but 
the situation has not changed much 
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“Thanks, neighbor, but it’s nothing. We just 
shout a little when we're talking.” —De 
Frente, Buenos Aires 


since then. 

“On the other hand, in Rio de 
Janeiro, probably only half of this 
year’s almost eight hundred graduates 
from the Institute of Education and 
the Carmela Dutra School will find 
teaching jobs. Also, in Sao Paulo 
State, with about 250 normal schools 
(150 of them free, city institutions), 
there is an oversupply of teachers, due 
to the lack of schools. This scarcity 
creates the paradox of children not at- 
tending classes while there are more 
than enough teachers. . . . 

“From the trends over the last 
twenty years, certain general conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Primary educa- 
tion . . . has not kept up with the 
country’s population growth. Higher 
education has progressed rapidly in 
the past decade, with the establishment 
of new universities and colleges. 
Secondary education has shown a sur- 
prising increase numerically speaking. 
From 1933 to 1950 the number of 
pupils enrolled in elementary schools 
rose 90 per cent, and in secondary 
schools, 300 per cent. In 1941 there 
were 7,445 normal-school graduates; 
by 1951 the number was up to 14,305 
—an increase of almost 100 per cent. 
Obviously, the number of children in 
primary school did not increase at the 
same rate as that of teachers. 

“Therefore, we must have better dis- 
tribution of teachers, more schools— 
especially in rural areas—better sala- 
ries, and a higher regard for primary 
teachers’ social standing. After all, 
they are responsible for the moral and 
intellectual training of our future 
citizens... .” 


DOWN WITH IDLERS 

O. S. Marpen thinks it’s a good thing 
we can’t all lead the life of Riley. His 
article appeared in the Montevideo 
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monthly Orientacién, a trade publica- 
tion of the hotel industry that contains 
many items of general interest: 

. . Happiness doesn’t go hand-in- 
hand with an aimless, lazy existence. 
The human body is geared for pur- 
poseful activity. ... An idle rich man 
. . » is constantly tortured by a feeling 
of inferiority, simply because of his 
state of inactivity. Nor can he really 
enjoy the fruits of others’ labors . . . 
without doing his share. Honesty is a 
basic element of happiness, and the 
person who refuses to exercjse his 
talents and abilities is not honorable. 
. . » An idle person doesn’t know the 
joy of a ‘day off, for holidays were 
made for the working man who earns 
his relaxation. . . . 

“No one ought to dream of happi- 
ness in terms of money, unless he can 
be useful to his fellow men in some 
way. ... There is no place for indo- 
lence in our world . . . and idlers 


should be banished as good for noth- 


“Keep running around the tree, Pepe, to see 
if the bull gets sick.” Mundo Hispanico, 
Madrid 


AH, WOMEN! 


THE NOTED ARGENTINE historian and 
bibliographer José Antonio Oria was 
recently interviewed by Eduardo Zama- 
cois, and the account appeared in the 
Mexican weekly magazine Todo: 


. 


. . Do you think women are 
inferior to men?’ 

“ ‘Definitely not,’ Oria replied. ‘In 
literary and scientific matters, just as 
in government, I consider them our 
equals. Besides, they are more affec- 
tionate, more willing to make sacri- 
fices, and better able to bear pain. 
Women were born to love, and they 
can even find pleasure—the pleasure 
of suffering—in the misery of unre- 


quited love. . . . Honorable women 
are the most perfect and, through their 
children, have the greatest effect on 
human evolution.’ 

“*More than us men?’ 

“ ‘Undoubtedly, because if men make 
the laws, women, from the silence of 
their homes, dictate the customs, which 

. always exert more pressure than 

“*And what about the influence that 
certain women—-Madame de Pompa- 
dour, for example—wielded in politics? 
Why were they so successful? Because 
of their beauty?’ 

“ ‘Because of their intelligence,’ he 
replied emphatically. . . . 

“*T agree, but Pascal wasn’t think 
ing that when he said that ancient 
history would have been different had 
Cleopatra’s nose been a little shorter.’ 

“*You have quoted one of my fa- 
vorite authors,’ countered Oria, ‘but 
that phrase, so often repeated, is noth- 
ing but an error in esthetic judgment. 
The most creditable likenesses of Cleo- 
patra are on coins of the Seymour col- 
lection, the bust in the British Museum, 
and the painting at the Louvre, and I’m 
sure that Lloyds of London, who have 
insured the sex appeal of the Irish 


actress Maureen Hurley for five thou- 
sand pounds sterling, didn’t dare in- 
sure Cleopatra’s Semitic nose. Her 
best-known biographers . . . state that 
she wasn’t particularly beautiful. Con- 
sequently, her perpetuation in history 
must have been due to her intelligence 
and her outstanding cultural back- 
ground, Despite her youth, she knew 
Greek and Latin just as well as her na- 
tive tongue and needed no interpreter 
to speak with Ethiopians, Hebrews, 
Arabs, Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. 
She also excelled in diplomacy and 
business.’ 

“According to José Antonio Oria, 
the ‘strong’ women—like Queen Isa- 
bella, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Ma- 
dame de Staél, or Madame Curie—have 
left their lasting marks on history, 
literature, and the fine arts. Those who 
were simply beautiful and thought only 
of their charms wouldn’t even make the 
subject for a good movie. . . . 

“*This doesn’t mean that I don’t 
appreciate a good figure,’ he concluded. 
‘Beauty . . . is fascinating. I recog- 
nize it and even dare to call it irre- 
sistible—but on one condition.’ 

“ “What's that?’ 

“*Venus must have a brain.’ ” 


Borjalo, cartoonist for the Rio de Janeiro weekly Manchete, sympathizes in turn with 
doctor, dentist, carpenter in the house of a jealous husband, and jeweler 
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MEXICAN BOOKS IN FRANCE 
Mario de la Viiia 


Ir, as Ambassador Jaime Torres Bodet said at the open- 
ing of the recent Mexican Book Exhibition at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, books are the “incomparable keys” to a 
culture because they “open up to us .. . that poetry, 
fantasy, and legend that lie in every man, every land- 
scape, every concrete piece of reality,” Mexico has cer- 
tainly placed the key to its culture in the hands of France. 
Containing some 3,500 volumes, the show paraded the 
best of Mexican book production from 1539-—the year 
Gutenberg’s art was introduced to the New World with 
the publishing of Bishop Juan de Zumarraga’s Breve y 
Mas Compendiosa Doctrina Christiana en Lengua Mexi- 
cana y Castellana in Mexico City—down to our own day. 
It was organized by the Mexican Embassy in France un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the French and the Mexican 
ministries of foreign affairs and education. Those con- 
tributing to its success included the University of Paris, 
the French National Library, the National University of 
Mexico, the Mexican Institute of Anthropology and His- 
tory, and a number of Mexican publishers, booksellers, 
and private citizens. 

The first and largest section of the four-part show was 
devoted to a collection of modern books that will form 


View of Mexican Book Exhibition held at University of Paris 


books 


the nucleus of a library to be installed at the Casa de 
México of the Paris university city. Nearly seven hun- 
dred contemporary writers were represented here—phi- 
losophers, sociologists, jurists, educators, economists, 
critics, historians, geographers, mathematicians, novelists, 
essayists, and poets. French observers were enthusiastic 
about the high quality of modern Mexican publishing, 
particularly the flawless_editions of the National Univer- 
sity Press. These included the complete works of Justo 
Sierra, the distinguished educator; the volumes of the 
“Letras,” “Cultura Mexicana,” and “Biblioteca del Estu- 
diante Universitario [University Student's Library ]” 
series; and three superb art books: Arte Precolombino de 
México y de la América Central, by Salvador Toscano; 
Arte Colonial «a México, by Manuel Toussaint; and Arte 
Moderno y Contempordneo de México, by Justino Fer- 
nandez. 

Indeed, all the art publications were extremely fine, 
many with splendid full-color lithographs. For example, 
Justino Fernandez’ Diego Rivera, with its plates of the 
great painter’s murals; Jorge Enciso’s Sellos del Antiguo 
México, a collection of designs reproduced from pre- 
Columbian clay stamps; Federico Hernandez Serrano’s 
six-volume /glesias de México (Mexican Churches); and 
Manuel Toussaint’s Arte Mudéjar en América (Moorish 
Art in America). It would be impossible to mention here 
all the extraordinary albums of the works of prominent 
Mexican artists, which made a profound impression on 
the bibliophiles, artists, writers, professors, students, 
and printing craftsmen who visited the show. Much 
attention was also drawn to the brilliant Mexican school 
of illustrators. 

In a class by themselves were the products of the 
Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. This is a workers’ co- 
operative to which the Mexican Government contributed 
first-class printing equipment, thus making possible lux- 
urious editions. A copy of the Nicaraguan poet Salomén 
de la Selva’s La Ilustre Familia, with illustrations by 
Francisco Moreno Capdevila, was especially admired. 
French critics also singled out the limited editions pub- 
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lished by Justino Fernandez and Edmundo O'Gorman 
under the imprint “Aleancia” and Miguel N. Lira’s 
“Fabula” editions. 

The Fondo de Cultura Econémica showed its several 
excellent series of contemporary works on sociology, 
philosophy, economics, and so on, and with its “Letras 
Mexicanas” and “Tierra Firme” series introduced the 
French public to modern Mexican and Spanish American 
writing in the literary field, Other publishers represented 
were Fuente Cultural, with reprints of works like José 
Mariano Beristain de Souza’s nineteenth-century bibliog- 
raphy Biblioteca Hispanoamericana Septentrional; Ro- 
bredo, with a well-executed edition of Fray Bernardino 
de Sahagin’s Historia General de las Cosas de la Nueva 
Espana (General History of the Things of New Spain): 
Porraa Hermanos with its much-praised “Coleccién de 
Escritores Mexicanos {Mexican Writers Series]” and 
with Francisco Tarie’s Acapulco en el Sueno, illus- 
trated with remarkable photographs by Lola Alvarez 
Bravo. As can be seen, the Mexican publishers devote 
considerable attention to older works, often in uniform 
editions. Thus the Mexican-born Golden Age playwright 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, the modernist poets, and a num- 
ber of nineteenth-century novelists appeared in this con- 
temporary section. 

The second and third sections were devoted to books 
from the sixteenth century through the end of the nine- 
teenth. Some of these belong to the French National 
Library, and the rest were lent by the organizations and 
people referred to above. Among these, bibliophiles and 
the press singled out the precious copies of the first 
vocabularies of Nahuatl (1555), Mixtee (1593), and 
Zapotec (1578), prepared by missionaries to help them 
in their evangelizing tasks; some contemporary editions of 
the more important sixteenth-century chronicles, con- 
taining accounts of ancient Indian cultures; the Specu/um 
Conjugiorum (1599), by Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz, 
one of the first books on philosophy written and pub- 
lished in America; rare editions of the seventeenth-century 
poet-nun Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz; a 1680 edition of the 
poet Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora’s Glorias de Queré- 
taro; the curious Cartilla Histérica y Sagrada, Descrip- 
cién de la Villa de Cérdova y Gobierno de su Santa 
Iglesia Parroquial (Historical and Sacred Primer, De- 
scription of the Town of Cérdova and Direction of its 
Holy Parish Church, 1759), by Joseph Antonio Rodriguez 
y Valero; and the first Bibliografia Americana, published 
by Eguiara y Eguren in 1775. Connoisseurs were at- 
tracted by the lithographs in México y Sus Alrededores 
(Mexico City and Its Environs, 1864), by Gerénimo de 
Mendieta. But the most moving nineteenth-century pub- 
lication was a document—the Constitutional Decree for 
the Liberty of Mexican America, ratified at Apatzingan 
on October 22, 1814, and bearing on its last page the sig- 
nature of Morelos. 

Section four, made up entirely of books lent by the 
French National Library, comprised some fifty books on 
Mexico published in France and written for the most part 
by Frenchmen. These ranged from a 1532 translation of 
Peter Martyr and André Thevet’s Les Singularitez de la 


France Antarctique, Autrement Nommée Amerique (The 
Peculiarities of Antarctic France, Otherwise Called Amer- 
ica, 1558) down to En Selle Avec Pancho Villa (\n the 
Saddle with Pancho Villa). 

Coming on top of the recent, unforgettable show of 
Mexican art, this Mexican Book Exhibition confirmed 
for the country’s culture a high place in the esteem of 
France. 


Spanish-born Mario De La ViNa is editor-in-chief of 
news bureau in Paris, the Agencia Febus. 


A COLUMBUS READING LIST 


Javier Malagon 


More HAS BEEN WRITTEN about Christopher Columbus 
than about almost anyone else. The man and the ques- 
tions that revolve around him—such as his birthplace 
(Estremadura, Catalonia, Genoa, Galicia, Corsica, Por- 
tugal, Greece, Toledo, England, France, even Switzerland), 
his original name (Cristébal Enriquez Sanchez, Gon- 
zalves Sarco, Johannes Scolvus, Nikolaos Ypshilantis, to 
cite only a few), his last resting place (Seville, Havana, 
Ciudad Trujillo), his iconography, the site of his first 
landing in America—have provided historians, theolo- 
gians, jurists, geographers, journalists, and above all 
dilettantes with ample opportunity to demonstrate their 
learning and to dream up theories. Most of these writings 
were undertaken to prove some preconceived idea, or to 
launch an argument for or against. In part, the reason 
for this lies with the figures connected with Columbus: 
many, authors seem to find it impossible to write about 
Amerigo Vespucci, the Pinzéns, or Bobadilla without 
taking an “anti-Columbus” position. 

Any list, however summary, must begin with Columbus’ 
own Diario del Primer Viaje (Journal of the First Voy- 
age). The original manuscript has long been lost, but Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas—another figure who still arouses 
violent passions—not only made an abstract of it but 
quoted long passages from the original in his Historia 
de las Indias, Various Spanish and English editions of the 
Las Casas text of the Journal, and of Columbus’ other 
writings, have been published, 

Nor can any brief bibliography omit La Vida del Al- 
mirante Don Cristébal Colén, by his son Ferdinand. A 
modern edition was put out in Mexico by the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica in 1947; there is no English edition 
more recent than that published in London in 1812 as 
The History of the Life and Actions of Admiral Chris- 
topher Colon. Ferdinand devoted his life to the arts and 
sciences, carrying on activities as a cosmographer, a 
jurist, a bibliophile, and a connoisseur of poetry, paint- 
ing, and music. 

Some of the contemporary chronicles have splendid 
pages on Columbus, One great admirer of his was Gon- 
zalo Fernandez de Oviedo, governor of the Santo Do- 
mingo fortress and author of Historia General y Natural 
de las Indias, who said he “deserves to have a gold statue 
erected to him.” (There are no gold ones, but I doubt 
whether anyone has been honored with more monuments 
of other kinds, each uglier and more theatrical than the 


next.) The standard edition is that of the Spanish Royal 
Academy of History; the most recent was published in 
Asuncién, Paraguay, in 1944-45. A translation of Peter 
Martyr's Latin narrative was brought out by Putnam in 
1912 under the title De Orbe Novo, the Eight Decades of 
Peter Martyr d’Anghiera. Las Casas’ above-mentioned 
Historia de las Indias deals admiringly and affectionately 
with the Admiral. No modern English edition exists, but 
an excellent three-volume Spanish edition was published 
by the Fondo de Cultura Econémica in 1951. 

Interest in Columbus has been perennial in the litera- 
ture of Spain. In 1614 the great dramatist Lope de Vega 
published at Pamplona a comedy entitled El Nuevo 
Mundo Descubierto por Cristobal Colén, an English trans- 
lation of which was brought out by the Gillick Press of 
Berkeley, California, in 1950 as The Discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus. The chroniclers of the 
Indies continued to concern themselves with him: in the 
seventeenth century, Antonio de Herrera, in his Historia 
General de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas y 
Tierra Firme del Mar Océano, which was republished in 
Asuncién in 1944-47 (an English version of the section on 
the Discovery appears in volume III of Robert Kerr’s A 
General History of Voyages and Travels, published in 
Edinburgh in 1811); in the eighteenth century, Juan 
Bautista Mufioz, creator of the Archives of the Indies 
and author of a Historia del Nuevo Mundo (History of 
the New World) that contains in its first volume, the 
only one ever published, what Menéndez y Pelayo has 
called “the most classic and best-written biography we 
have of the Admiral in Spanish”; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Martin Fernandez de Navarrete’s Coleccién de los 
Viajes . . . Desde Fines del Siglo XV, from which the 
copious material pertaining to Columbus was excerpted 
for a 1934 volume called Viajes de Cristobal Colon, pub- 
lished by Espasa-Calpe of Madrid. Editorial Guarania of 
Asuncién republished the entire work in 1945-46. 

A biography by Washington Irving first published in 
1828 is available in a modern edition under the title 
The Voyages of Columbus, published by Macmillan in 
1931, Henry Harrisse’s Christophe Colomb, Son Origine, 
Sa Vie (Paris, 1884) was one of a multitude of works 
inspired by the fourth centenary of the Discovery. Co- 
lumbus has not ceased to be of interest to biographers 
in our own century; quite the contrary, the writings in- 
crease every day. Samuel Eliot Morison’s Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Little, Brown, 1942), in which the author's 
aim of studying Columbus as a navigator is conscien- 
tiously carried out, is the most valuable of all the 
biographies, and Morison is the man who best under- 
stands Columbus’ work. Henry Vignaud’s Histoire Cri- 
tique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe Colomb was 
published in Paris in 1911. Antonio Ballesteros’ Cristébal 
Colén y el Descubrimiento de América (two volumes, 
Barcelona, 1945) is an excellent and scholarly résumé of 
all that has been said and written about Columbus. 
Armando Alvarez Pedioso’s Cristébal Colén (Havana, 
1944), a good study written with affection, tries to solve 
some of the Columbian puzzles. Salvador de Madariaga’s 


Vida del Muy Magnifico Setior Don Cristobal Colon was 


W oodcut from first edition of Columbus’ letter describing his 
discoveries, published soon after his return from first voyage 
published in English as Christopher Columbus by Mac- 
millan in 1940. 

The novelized biography, which has proliferated so in 
this century, has not forgotten Columbus. Three may be 
cited: Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez’ En Busca del Gran Khan 
(published by Dutton in 1929 as Unknown Lands, The 
Story of Columbus), which presents Columbus as ambi- 
tious and niggardly; Marius André’s La V éridique Aven- 
ture de Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1927), which refuses 
to grant him any good qualities at all; and Jakob Wasser- 
mann’s Christoph Columbus, der Don Quichote des 
Ozeans, published in English as Columbus, Don Quixote 
of the Seas (Little, Brown, 1930), which makes him out 
to be conceited, cowardly, ignorant, and conniving. 

Columbus has thus had little luck with literature. His- 
torians, on the other hand, have been entranced by him 
and have sometimes overlooked the defects—and he had 
them—of the man who carried out the enterprise Morison 
has described as “the most important and memorable 
in American, indeed in human, history.” 

Historian Javier MALAGOn is editor of the Inter-American 
Review of Bibliography. 


THROUGH THE JUNGLE THE HARD WAY 
Jivano: AMonc THE HEAD-SHRINKERS OF THE AMAZON, 
by Bertrand Flornoy. New York, Library Publishers, 
1954, 224 p. Illus, $3.95. 

Reviewed by Anibal Buitron 

OF ALL THE INDIAN peoples of South America, the Jivaros 
of Ecuador are surely the least in need of an introduc- 
tion. Their name, linked with many truths and as many 
more lies, is well known throughout the world. This 
fame is owing entirely to the fact that one of their 
manufactures, nothing less than human heads reduced to 
the size of a fist, has found an excellent market among 
collectors of rarities, At the present time there is hardly 
a museum anywhere that does not contain at least one 
of these shrunken heads, or tsantsas. 

Attracted by this curious talent of the Jivaros, scien- 
tists, explorers, and adventurers of all kinds have visited 
their territory. Some have taken advantage of the Jivaros’ 
knowledge to shrink heads for unscrupulous commercial 


purposes. It is these people, not the Jivaros, who have 
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devoted themselves to producing tsantsas for the tourist 
trade. Others have tried to employ this unique skill for 
the good of humanity, as is the case with the scientist 
who believes that the same process used in shrinking 
heads may perhaps be of value in reducing cancerous 
tissues. These visits to the jivarias, or places inhabited 
by the Jivaros, have resulted in many books and articles, 
some coolly scientific, others considerably less so. The 
latest volume in this library is Bertrand Flornoy’s Jivaro, 
which certainly belongs in the second category. 

This book is interesting and easy to read. It is not 
particularly accurate historically, and it reveals faulty 
observation. Moreover, my attention was aroused by 
what seemed to me exaggerated obstacles and dangers 
encountered during the journey, and by how difficult it 
was for the author and his companions to find the 
Jivaros, considering that the jivarias have long been 
known to and visited by all kinds of people, especially 
from the provinces of Loja and Azuay. 

Let me take just a few examples. Flornoy says that 
Gonzalo Pizarro, Orellana, and Juan de Salinas left the 
Pacific and one day found themselves on the Atlantic 
coast. Now, it is no secret that only one of these three, 
Orellana, was a member of the party that, by discovering 
the Amazon and following its course, reached the Atlantic. 

Flornoy describes Guayaquil as a colonial city. Any 
publication on Guayaquil contains photographs and de- 
scriptions of streets and buildings of the colonial city 
that disappeared forever in a series of great fires. After 
each fire the city emerged in new dress; in each recon- 
struction concrete and brick replaced bamboo and wood, 
the lines of more modern architecture those of colonial. 
Of colonial Guayaquil practically nothing has survived. 

Nowhere in the book can I find exactly when Flornoy 
and his friends made their expedition to the land of the 
Jivaros. But I can say for a fact that, if it was after 
1933, his narrative of the hardships they underwent 
seriously overstates the case. In the summer of that year, 
when I was a junior in high school, I made the same 
journey to Puyo. Even in those days automobiles and 
buses daily traversed the route between Quito and Bajios. 
In Bafios horses could be hired for the ten-hour trip to 
Mera. From Mera you had to proceed on foot, and a day 
took you to Puyo. Traveling and living in the jungle is 
enough of an adventure for civilized man—it does not 
require exaggeration. 

There are also a number of errors in the names of 
rivers, towns, newspapers. For example, the river Flornoy 
calls the Bafios is really the Pastaza, and the one he 
calls the Napol is the Napo; since there is no village 
called Pinto, perhaps what Flornoy meant to say was 
Pintag; there is a Guayaquil newspaper named El Uni- 
verso, but not L’Universo, for that is not Spanish. Nor is 
Quechua a “dialect,” as Flornoy calls it, but a language 
spoken by millions of Indians in Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Argentina. 

Much better is the second part of the book, in which 
Flornoy describes the construction of a canoe, the mak- 
ing of a blowgun, the custom of fishing with the aid of 
barbasco poison, and similar activities. Here the author 


reveals the sympathy, understanding, and sincerity with 
which he regards the Jivaros. Flornoy sees the Jivaros 
as human beings and not as rare specimens—as men 
splendidly adapted to the medium in which they live, 
skillful artisans, and magnificent hunters, fishermen, and 
navigators, not merely as primitive, intractable savages. 
The book is illustrated with excellent and extremely 
well selected photographs. 
Anieat Burrrén is an Ecuadorean anthropologist with 
the PAU labor and social affairs division. 


BOOK NOTES 


Ext Heroismo INTELECTUAL, by José Antonio Portuondo. 
Mexico City, Tezontle, 1955. 170 p. 

A noted Cuban critic here assembles into one volume 
a number of essays on various phases of contemporary 
literature first published in magazines or read at aca- 
demic gatherings. The thread joining them is the theme 
that gives the book its title; as Dr. Portuondo explains in 
his preface, “in times of crisis, . . . literary expression 
involves unquestionable heroism” by its effort to face up 
to reality and be “purely and simply sincere” against 
all inducements to evasiveness. Some writers meet the 
challenge successfully, or at least honorably; others— 
Dr. Portuondo is especially severe on Ernest Hemingway 
—do not measure up. Among the individual writers 
studied are the Italian Leo Ferrero, the Colombian Baldo- 
mero Sanin Cano, and the Cuban Lino Novas Calvo. 
The more general topics include Caribbean writing of 
the past fifty years, the Spanish American novel, and 
the problems of literary criticism in Spanish America. 
Two pieces on Faulkner, the study of Hemingway, and 
an analysis of Western Hemisphere fiction since World 
War I originally appeared in Americas, 


Tue Jewisn Gaucnos or THE Pampas, by Alberto 
Gerchunoff. New York, Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 1955. 
160 p. Illus. $3.00 

Alberto Gerchunoff, one of Argentina’s leading news- 
papermen for forty years until his death in 1950, was 
himself a product of the strange experiment he described 
in this perennial best-seller, which has exhausted twenty 
Spanish-language editions since it was first published in 
1910 as Los Gauchos Judios de las Pampas. At the turn 
of the century a group of Russian Jews, fleeing persecu- 
tion in their homeland, established a number of agri- 
cultural colonies on the pampas of Entre Rios Province, 
north of Buenos Aires, under the sponsorship of Baron 
Moses de Hirsch. Mostly city people, they were fortified 
in their new life only by the thought of the sufferings 
they had left behind them and by their reverence for 
the pastoral tradition of the Talmud. But somehow they 
managed to keep their grain and cattle alive, and to 
preserve their old customs while acquiring a deep new 
national loyalty. In this series of vignettes, Gerchunoff 
shows them as they went about it—plowing the first 
furrow, reaping the first harvest, marrying, quarreling, 
learning that prejudice was not entirely a thing of the 
past, finding friends in unexpected places. Prudencio de 
Pereda’s translation is serviceable, but hardly elegant. 
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“Now THAT the Organization of American States has suc- 
KV BA SSY RO \\ ceeded in creating a democracy among nations, it should 
try to bring democracy to each citizen in the Hemisphere,” 
according to Ambassador Fernando Fournier. The re- 
cently appointed representative of Costa Rica to the OAS 
and the United States feels that the Organization should 
concentrate on two main goals from now on: “First, in 
the juridical field, it should try to create a truly effective 
system of guarantees of individual rights throughout the 
Americas. Second, it should develop its public information 
work so as to promote deeper mutual understanding be- 
tween the two large segments that make up the inter- 
American system—the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon. Ail 
the peoples of the Hemisphere should become thoroughly 
familiar with the economic, political, and cultural prob- 
lems of their neighbors. Such work could not be under- 
taken individually by each country, but they could do it 
together. And no organization is better equipped to handle 
it than the OAS.” 

Though not a career diplomat, Ambassador Fournier 
has served his government in many ways both at home 
and abroad. About a year and a half ago, he went on 
leave of absence from his law firm in San José to become 
Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, and in this capacity 
spent last January, February, and March in Washington 
as special envoy to the OAS. A member of the committee 
appointed by the government to draft the 1948 constitu- 
tion, he was elected to the Constituent Assembly that ap- 

' proved the draft the following year. In 1950 he became 
Costa Rican delegate to the UN General Assembly and 
in 1954 again served as head of the delegation. 

Born in San José, the Ambassador holds a law degree 
from the National University of Costa Rica and an LL.M. 
from Harvard. As a private citizen he has traveled to 
practically all Central American and Caribbean countries, 
as well as to the northern countries of South America. 
In Colombia, where he lived for five months, he was 
admitted to the bar. Since 1947 Ambassador Fournier has 
been a member of the Council of the Inter-American Bar 
Association and professor of law history at his alma mater. 

From his acquaintance with the OAS’ work, Ambassa- 
dor Fournier thinks it is only natural that the Organiza- 
tion should have made the greatest strides in the juridical 
field, in which it has been active longest. Although he 
does not expect rapid progress in the new economic and 
cultural activities—the history of the Pan American sys- 
tem shows a slow, cautious and steady type of evolution 
—he recognizes their significance and timeliness: “In 
the economic field, I think technical cooperation programs 
and thorough surveys of economic problems confronting 
the Hemisphere are extremely important. As far as cul- 
tural relations are concerned, I believe student inter- 
change and cooperation among countries to improve their 
educational methods are highly desirable. A concrete 
example is the current OAS experiment in Costa Rica, 
where it has established small libraries throughout the 
country for newly literate people.” 


The Ambassador, who reads his- 
tory jor relaxation, is also a music 
lover, a tennis enthusiast, and 
to the delight of Mrs. Fournier, 

whose hobby is cooking—a 
gourmet. 


Mrs. Fournier, the former Vir- 
ginia Facio, was born in San 
José but spent several years in 
Puerto Limén, where she was a 
champion swimmer. She still loves 
to swim whenever her four chil- 
dren—especially two-month-old 

Marco Vinicio—give her the 
| chance. 


One of Mrs. Fournier's specialties is frijoles molidos (mashed 
beans), a delicacy served as an appetizer in Costa Rica as 
well as in other Central American countries. Fernando Alberto, 
nine, Gaston, seven, and Arturo, three and a half, are always 
ready to lick the spoon when their mother starts cooking. 
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1. Which Latin American country was called by the early 
European settlers “The Land of Silver’? 

2. What republic is named for the equator, which it 
straddles? 

3. One South American nation was named in honor of 
Christopher Columbus by the Congress of Angostura in 
1818. Which one? 

4. What is the “Rich Coast” designated by the first colonial 
settlers of Nicaragua to distinguish a neighboring area 
from their own? 

5. A dye-wood found in abundance by early explorers 
accounts for the name of what country? 

6. Two Indian words, coa (place) and bana (large), were 
combined to form the name of the sizable island they de- 
scribe. Can you name it? 

7. Another country takes its name from an Aymara In- 
dian word meaning “end of the world,” an accurate de- 
scription of its geographical reaches. !|s it Chile, Mexico, 
Uruguay, or Peru? 

8. When Columbus arrived in the New World, he named 
the first permanent settlement after his father's patron 
saint, a name later applied to the republic. What is it? 


9. Simén Bolivar inspired the name of 
After helping it achieve independence from Spain, he 
drew up its constitution. Fill in the blank. 

10. On the isthmus he governed in 1516 Pedro Arias 
Davila established a town whose name he took from an 
Indian word meaning “abundance of fish.” What coun- 
try uses the name today? 

11. Phonetics will give you the name of the nation whose 
name is derived from one or both of the following sources: 
(a) U-Hate-Z-Mal-Ha (an Indian word meaning hill that 
ejects water); or (b) an Indian chief named Giutemal. 

12. “Haiti,” a name given to that land by its aboriginal 
inhabitants, describes its topography. Is it mountainous, 
flat, desert, or swampy? 

13. When Columbus arrived off the north coast of a cer- 
tain Central American republic, he was so impressed with 
the deep water he found there that he named the adjoin- 
ing land for it. Identify it. 

14. The present name of one South American country re- 
sembles and is derived from Bird, an Inca region and a 
river south of Panama, vague and undefined to the con- 
quistadors who heard about it from the natives. Name 
the country. 

15. When early Spanish explorers put in at Lake Mara- 
caibo, they found Indians living on huts built over the 
* Based on best available information 
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water on stilts and pilings—hence the name of the coun- 
try today, the diminutive of a famous Italian city. Can 
you guess it? 

16. “Paraguay” is generally thought to be derived from the 
Guarani words Paracua-y (river of parrots). True or false? 


17. What country takes its name from Nicarao, an Indian 
chief? 


18. Upon achieving independence in 1821, one republic 
honored Christ, the Saviour, by taking His name, associated 
with what is now the capital city of the republic since the 
days of the conquistador Pedro de Alvarado (1525). Which 
one? 


19. What River Plate republic gets its name from a com- 
bination of the Indian words uri (bird) and ay (small)? 


20. “Mexico” is derived from Mexitli, one of the names 
of the god of water of the Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, or Arau- 


Scholarship 
Winner, 1955 4 


Miss Raguet FLores of Guatemala has just won 
the $3,000 Florence Lerner Memorial Fellowship 
for a year’s graduate study at the University of 
Chicago. The Pan American Union Division of 
Education, which is often called upon for assistance 
in such matters, screened the applications and sub- 
mitted six to the University, where the final selec- 
tion was made, With the Pan American Council of 
Chicago contributing $2,300 and the University 
covering all tuition expenses, this fellowship is one 
of the most substantial offered to Latin American 
students in this country. The competition was open 
only to women, and each applicant was judged 
on the basis of a written essay and her ability to 
contribute to her country’s welfare in the field of 
teaching, social science, health care, or library 
science. Miss Flores, librarian at the Nutrition In- 
stitute of Central America and Panama in Guate- 
mala City, was chosen from twenty candidates rep- 
resenting twelve Latin American nations. Nine were 
social workers, seven educators, and four librarians. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


JACKPOT 
Dear Sirs: 

I recently sent my mame and address to your Mail Bag. The 
response was, and still is, overwhelming! I must have received 
close to seventy-five letters from students, lawyers, engineers, and 
so on. Each letter was so appealingly written that I wanted to 
and still want to-—answer every one, but I know it is impossible. 
Many enclosed post cards, pictures, and photos. One fellow even 
sent a package of South American magazines. 


There is only one way I know of thanking them all, and that 
is through you. 


Marie Collins 

Dorchester, Massachusetts 
PAN AMERICAN GIFT SHOP 

Dear Sirs: 

Can individuals invest in Pan American Gift Shop stock? If so, 
I am enclosing my personal check for five hundred dollars for 
fifty shares as quoted on page one of the June Amenicas., 

I have often wondered why such a shop was not made available 
for those unable to travel and see for themselves the beautiful 
handiwork .. . [of] our neighbors. In the few trips we have been 
able to take we have never ceased to marvel at their craftsmanship. 

If this small sum will assist in establishing such a project, I will 
be happy to have a part in the effort. 

Mrs. Dolph Phipps 
Medford, Oregon 


Amenicas regrets that the Pan American Gift Shop is unable to 
accept Mrs. Phipps’ generous offer. Under its charter, the Gift 
Shop can sell shares only to PAU employees and outsiders living 
in the Washington, D. C., area who have specific interests in Latin 
America—State Department or Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
personnel, for example. 

FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT 

Dear Sirs: 

This may appear a very small thing, but I believe it is important. 
It seems to me that your good publication might reconsider the 
practice of using first names in stories or features. I refer par- 
ticularly to the story “Pullman Parson,” by John M. Hennessy, 
in the June Amenicas [in which the Reverend Pedro Vazquez is 
repeatedly called simply “Pedro”). 

I was recently discussing a book with a missionary to Cuba. 


The author has called some of the adults and influential citizens — 


by their given names. We discussed the wisdom of this and 
agreed that it is possible that such a practice betokens superiority 
toward someone like the Reverend Vazquez. For instance, | 
seriously doubt if Mr. Hennessy would call Dr, Peale “Norman” 
if he were writing about him. Ethalee Hamric 


Editor, The Window of YWA 
Birmingham, Alabama 
We agree. 


NO COMMENT 
Dear Sirs: 

Permit me to say, as an assiduous reader of Americas, that it 
is deplorable that such articles as “Pullman Parson” by John M. 
Hennessy in the June issue are being circulated in the Latin 
countries, 

No doubt the Reverend Pedro Vazquez is a very honorable man 
and worthy of all kinds of praise; to be sure, he leads an extraor- 


such reports to readers in those lands where the majority are 
Roman Catholic. 

As for myself, and I believe there are many who would agree, 
I must say there is something shocking in coming across a good 
Latin gentleman who has introduced another religion into a 
country dedicated in particular to the Holy Virgin, Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, and adhering to Catholicism, the Christian mother 


faith. Frederick R. Trent 
San Jose, California 

JOB SELECTION 

Dear Sirs: 

The April Amenicas contains an article by Mitchell Dreese 
on employment counseling (“Counseling as a Profession”) in 
which he mentions the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation. I should like very much to be put in touch with this 
association so as to learn more about methods, literature, and 
equipment for personnel testing and job selection. I should be 
most grateful to you for any help you may be able to give me in 
this matter. H. Saville Dodd 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 
We suggest that reader Dodd write Dr. Arthur Hitchcock, Exec- 
utive Secretary, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Those who are students 
are asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or 
college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an 
asterisk after the name. 
Herberto Wiedmann (E, 8, German) 
Adolfo Alsina 2678 
Estacién Juan B. Justo, 

F.C.N.G.B.M. 
Provincia de Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
Miriam Harrison (E, S) 
450 Ocean Parkway 
Brooklyn, New York 
Armando Alonso (E, 8) 
Zapata No. 1, Vedado 
Havana, Cuba 
Laicia Maria Tavares Barréto (E, P) 
Rua Cénego José de Loréto, 10 
Canela 
Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 
Risoleta M. da Silva (E, S, P) 
Caixa Postal 241 
Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 


Susana Brescia (E, S) 
Conesa 1020 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Alicia Brescia (E, S) 
Conesa 1020 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Wanda Magalhies (E, 5, P, F) 

Divisio de Educagio e Cultura 
(SESI) 

Viaduto Dona Paulina 80, sala 1410 

Séo Paulo, Brazil 


Carlos Machado de Toledo (E, P) 
Rua Siéo Bento, 309 
Sio Paulo, Brazil 


Maria Therezinha de Almeida Paiva 
(S, P, F) 

Caixa Postal 33 

Inconfidentes, via Ouro Fino, 

Minas Gerais, Brazil 


Answers to Quiz on page 43 

(1) Argentina. From the Latin argentum (silver). (2) Ecuador. From 
the Latin aequator. (3) Colombia. (4) Costa Rica. (5) Brazil. From brazil- 
wood, derived from the Portuguese brosa (live coal) because of its 
color. (6) Cuba. (7) Chile. (8) Dominican Republic. From St. Dom- 
inic (Senta Domingo). (9) Bolivia. (10) P (11) Guat lo. (12) 


Meuntainous. (13) Honduras (“the depths’). (14) Peru. (15) Vene- 


ruela. (“Little Venice”). (16) True. (17) Nicaragua. (18) El Salva- 
dor (“the Saviour”). The city of San Salvador was founded by Alvo- 


rado. (19) Uruguay. (20) Aztecs. 


dinary life. However, I believe there is nothing good in supplying 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security. 
and wellare of all Americans, The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


G la, Haiti, Hond Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Veneauela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headq in Washing D. C. Called the “Home of the 
Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Astec Gardens, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celeb d lly through 
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the Americas on April 14th, 


Picture of the month: Worker climbs chimney of large Puerto Rican cement plant 
Island is industrializing rapidly under program it calls “Operation Bootstrap” 
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To PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 


Please send the formal INVITATION from the 
21 American Republics, to the following: 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


Pan American Union at Washington, D. C. 
send this formal INVITATION 


The Povceveign Nations of the Pan American 


Your Friend's Name Here 


AMS 


to at many as Nine of your friends 
who may like to learn 

about AMERICAS... ? 

Just put thein names and addresses 
on the coupons at the left 

and mail the strip te 

Pan American Union, 

Washington 6, D. C., U. &. A. 
(Your name will not be used 

in writing the INVITATIONS 


unless you especially request 


NAME 
= 
4 
: 
4 
<a 
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NAME x. 
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Address 
Address 
= 


